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LABOR LEGISLATION IN THE CLAYTON ACT 


By HonoraBleE Grorce W. WICKERSHAM 


This article is republished from the Alumni Register of the University of Pennsylvania 
with the permission of its author, and of the Alumni Register. The opinion of former Attorney- 
General Wickersham as to the application and significance of labor provisions of the Clayton 
Act is of special interest to the members of organized labor. Mr. Wickersham confirms the 


claims advanced by the advocates of the legislation even although he does not endorse the principles. 
Mr. Wickersham’s harsh and unjustifiable attacks in the article upon labor leaders and labor 
organizations discloses the fact that he can not be accused of over-friendliness to organized labor. ° 
Hence his article is all the more valuable and convincing of the effectiveness and importance 


of the labor provisions of the Clayton Law.—S. G. 


HE inclusion of dogmatic assertions of 
éthical or economic propositions in 
legislative acts or governmental proc- 

lamations, frequently has been resorted to as 
a means of justifying action which was, 
subconsciously perhaps, realized to be un- 
justifiable; or of appealing, sometimes al- 
most pathetically, to that decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind which led the 
framers of our Declaration of Independence 
to set forth in studied phrase the causes 
which impelled the American Colonies to 
separate themselves from the government of 
Great Britain. 

It is therefore natural that the bold enact- 
ment of class legislation, and the declara- 
tion of a new policy in the conduct of a gov- 
ernment heretofore declared to be ‘‘of the 
people, for the people and by the people,” 
without class distinction, should contain a 
statement of the economic theories relied 
upon to justify so radicala departure. Soit 
is hardly with a feeling of surprise that one 


reads the declaration in the so-called “‘Clay- 
ton Act” just passed by Congress, and ap- 
proved by the President (‘‘An Act to Sup- 
plement Existing Laws Against Unlawful 
Restraints and Monopolies, and for other 
Purposes.” Approved October 15, 1914) 
that “‘the labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce.”” This 
dogma is the favorite assumption employed 
as a major premise by Mr. Samuel Gom- 
pers and other advocates of special privileges 
for organizaticns of wage-workers, in their 
propaganda for the immunity of such or- 
ganizations from any liability for the conse- 
quences of acts which they may employ for 
the purpose of subjecting the conduct of 
American industry to regulations adopted 
by them for their own benefit, without re- 
gard to the interests of others.* 

The Sherman Antitrust Law, and the anti- 
monopoly statutes of the various States, 





*See article by Samuel Gompers on Labor's ‘Status, New 
York World, Sunday, Aug. 2, 1914. 
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were enacted for the purpose of protecting 
individuals in the conduct of their business 
from the unjust interference of organized 
groups of competitors or others. Those 
laws have for their ends the preservation of 
that liberty under law which has been the 
ideal of the English-speaking race for 
nearly a thousand years. They prohibit 
contracts, combinations and conspiracies 
which unduly restrain the freedom of trade 
and commerce, and they make it acrime to 
monopolize or to attempt to monopolize 
that commerce. Why? The reason was 
given by Lord Coke in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in language which has furnished the 
conclusive argument ever since his time. It 
is because such restraints and monopolies 
tend to the undue enhancement of prices, 
the deterioration of quality, and—what is 
even more serious—‘“‘to the impoverishment 
of divers artificers and others, who before, 


by the labor of their hands in their art or 
trade, had maintained themselves and their 
families, who now will of necessity be con- 
strained to live in idleness and beggary 


It was a profound conviction that free- 
dom of competition was a better means of 
securing the welfare of the individual, as well 
as the state, than even qualified restraint or 
regulated monopoly, that led the Congress 
of the United States to enact the Antitrust 
law of 1890. To ensure its efficacy, not only 
were the courts endowed by that law with 
equitable jurisdiction, at the suit of the 
government, to prevent and restrain viola- 
tions of the act, and the individuals who 
offended against its provisions subjected to 
criminal liability; but, by the seventh sec- 
tion, a right of action to recover treble the 
damages sustained by him was given to any 
person who should be injured in his business 
or property by any other person or corpora- 
tion “by reason of anything forbidden or 
declared to be unlawful by this act.” 

This provision of the law was found effect- 
ive to secure compensation to certain hat 
manufacturers in Danbury, Connecticut, 
for the destruction of their business by a 
nation-wide combination of hat workers, in 
a case which has become famous;} and the 
provisions in the Clayton Bill now under 
consideration have been framed especially 


~ Case of the Monopolies, 11 Coke Rep., 84b. oe em, oe 
+Loewe ». Lawlor, 208 U. S. 
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to prevent any such redress from being ob- 
tained in the future in any similar case. 

The facts of that case as they appear in the 
official report are very simple. A firm of 
manufacturers of hats became involved 
in a dispute with the representatives of a 
union of hat workers. The firm main- 
tained an open shop. ‘The hat workers 
desired to “unionize” it. The firm refused. 
The union was one of many others united in 
a national organization known as the 
United Hatters of America, which in its turn 
was affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, an organization which, directly 
or indirectly, comprised a membership of 
nearly two millions throughout the United 
States. The vast machinery of this or- 
ganization was set to work to destroy the 
business of the Danbury hat manufacturers. 
The methods adopted were all “‘peaceable.” 
They were none the less effective. They con- 
sisted in declaring and carrying out a “‘boy- 
cott” against the firm, designed to prevent 
any one from dealing with it. The unions 
declared what in effect was a medizval 
interdict against that concern. They sought 
to excommunicate it from commercial life; 
to so terrorize those who dealt with it by 
threats of like treatment, that its customers 
would fear to continue business with it. They 
“combined and conspired” to restrain—to 
prevent—to destroy, the trade and com- 
merce in hats carried on by those manu- 
facturers among the states of the Union; 
and they were largely successful. They 
inflicted grievous pecuniary losses upon the 
hat manufacturers, and they interfered 
seriously with the business of many who had 
no direct concern with the quarrel between 
the manufacturers and the union. 

The manufacturers brought an action 
under the seventh section of the Sherman 
Act, against the members of the unions who 
were principally responsible for the injuries 
done, to recover treble the damages inflicted 
by the boycott upon their business and their 
property. The defendants demurred to the 
complaint. They contended in effect that 
“the labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce,’’ and that a 
combination of laborers engaged in the effort 
to destroy the business in interstate com- 
merce of an employer rash enough to oppose 
their will as to whom he should employ, 


tSee discussion on amendment of Senator Cummins in U. S. 
Senate, Sep. 2, 1914 (Cong. Rec. p. 18945, et seg.) 
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and the terms and conditions of such em- 
ployment, was not subject to the law which 
imposed a liability on combinations in 
restraint of interstate trade for damages 
inflicted by such combination upon the prop- 
erty or business of other persons. 

But the Supreme Court of the United 
States decreed otherwise. Whether the 
conspirators were employers or employed, 
manufacturers or laborers, or neither one nor 
the other, if they were banded together to 
interfere with the normal flow of business 
among the States, the law was declared 
adequate to reach them. “The combina- 
tion charged,” said Chief Justice Fuller, in 
delivering the opinion of the court, “‘falls 
within the class of restraints of trade aimed 
at compelling third parties and strangers 
involuntarily not to engage in the course of 
trade except on conditions that the com- 
bination imposes. .”’ Such restraints 
the court held were illegal at common law 
and under the federal antitrust law, al- 
though no physical obstruction was contem- 
plated. 

The Chief Justice quoted in support of his 
conclusion the language of the Circuit Court 
in another case,* to the effect that while 
the congressional debates show that the 
Sherman Act had its origin in the evils of 
massed capital, when Congress came to 
formulate the prohibition, it declared broadly 
that “every contract or combination 
in restraint of trade or commerce among the 
several States’’ should be illegal. 

“The subject has so broadened in the 
minds of the legislators that the source of the 
evil was not regarded as material, and the 
evil in its entirety is dealt with. They 
made the interdiction include combina- 
tions of labor, as well as of capital; in fact all 
combinations in restraint of commerce, with- 
out reference to the character of the persons 
who entered into them. It is the 
successful effort of the combination of the 
defendants to intimidate and overawe 
others who were at work in’conducting or 
carrying on the commerce of the country, in 
which the court finds their error and their 
violation of the statute.” 

The law as thus declared has since stood 
as a deterrent against the unrestrained domi- 
nation of voluntary associations of wage- 
workers, and as a protection to outsiders to a 
dispute between employers and employes, 

*U. S. ». Workingmen’s Amalgamated Council, 54 Fed., 994. 
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against being drawn in, against their will, 
to take sides in a quarrel with which they 
have no legitimate concern. ~ 

But from the moment of its rendition, the 
American Federation of Labor, and those 
affiliated with it, have striven to procure 
the enactment of legislation which should 
change the law as declared and enforced 
by that decision. Mr. Samuel Gompers as 
the spokesman of that organization has 
recently published a summary of the 
principles by which he seeks to justify such 
legislation. His contention is that ‘there is 
an essential difference between trusts and 
monopolies and organizations of workers;” 
that ‘‘under present conditions of combina- 
tions and concentration of the employing 
interests, industrial freedom is impossible for 
individual workers;’”’ that “only organiza- 
tion can secure to the workers an opportunity 
to have a voice in determining wages and 
conditions under which they work. Or- 
ganization gives the right of choice. Choice 
is freedom.’’ ‘Therefore, inferentially, the 
only freedom available to a workman is to 
become a member of a union affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, and all 
the government forces of the United States 
should be directed to making it impossible 
for him to seek freedom by any other 
avenue. “Organizations protect and benefit 
the unorganized also. Labor power and 
patronage are what make the workingman 
effective and forceful.” The workmen 
must be left free to use this power in what- 
ever manner is found effective. “If the end 
is lawful and worthy, then the moral means 
for attaining that end must also be recog- 
nized as legal and necessary.’’ Having thus 
fallen back upon the old jesuitical argument 
that a worthy end justifies any means, how- 
ever bad—an argument recently employed 
by the German government to justify a 
flagrant violation of its treaty to respect the 
neutrality of Belgium—Mr. Gompers exalts 
the use of the boycott as not “in itself’ 
pernicious, illegal or a class weapon. 

“Acts of violence and crime,”’ he says, “can 
be and are punished under proper laws made 
and provided to meet them. But the boy- 
cott is not an act of violence—it is non- 
action, non-intercourse, essentially non- 
resistance.’’} 

The record in the Danbury hat case shows 





+Samuel Gompers in the New York World, Aug. 2, 1914, cited 
supra. 
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how this ‘peaceable’ rule of non-intercourse 
was forced upon the customers of the hat 
manufacturers, under well-justified fear of 
the destruction of their own business by the 
same “‘peaceful’’ methods. 

Mr. Gompers says: “The right to ‘boy- 
cott’ is a phase of the larger struggles to 
establish personal rights, to make more 
definite their nature and scope and their 
paramount importance over all else. The 
classes who have controlled governments and 
the legislators have protected themselves 
and their property. Now the workers 
are demanding recognition of their personal 
rights. They propose to establish freedom 
in the industrial world, which is essential 
to real freedom everywhere.” 

This conception of freedom—novel in the 
annals of American institutions—was in- 
tended to be enacted into law by the pro- 
moters of the Clayton bill. How far they 
have succeeded in so doing, and the limits 
of the legislative power to carry out such 
intention will have to be decided by the 
courts. 

But before accepting the proposition that 
no laborer can find freedom outside the ranks 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
every American citizen would do well to 
ponder over President Lincoln’s message 
to Congress of December 3, 1861, in which 
he said: 

“Many independent men, everywhere in these 
States, a few years back in their lives were hired 
laborers. The prudent penniless beginner in the 
world labors for wages a while, saves a surplus with 
which to buy tools or land for himself, then labors 
on his own account another while, and at length hires 
another new beginner to help him. This is the just 
and generous and prosperous system which opens 
the way to all, gives hope to all and consequent 
energy and progress and improvement of condi- 
tion to all. No men living are more worthy to be 
trusted than those who toil up from poverty, none 
less inclined to take or touch aught which they have 
not honestly earned. Let them beware of surrender- 
ing a political power which they already possess, and 
which, if surrendered, will surely be used to close 
the door of advancement against such as they, and 
to fix new disabilities and burdens upon them, till 
all of liberty shall be lost.” 


If, as Mr. Gompers contends, freedom is 
impossible to individual workers except 
through and within the limits of the labor 
organizations, then both the individual 
laborer within such organization, as well as 
every one outside of it, is deeply concerned 
to know what kind of freedom is available 
through such organization. 
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Section 6 of the Clayton Act opens with 
the enactment of Mr. Gompers’ major 
premise, 


“The labor of a human being is not a commodity 
or article of commerce.” 


Therefore, it proceeds to declare, 


“Nothing contained in the antitrust laws shall be 
construed to forbid the existence and operation 
of labor, ‘agricultural or horticultural organiza- 


.tions, instituted for the purposes of mutual heip 


‘ or to forbid or restrain individual members 
of such organizations from lawfully carrying out the 
legitimate objects thereof; nor shall such organiza- 
tions, or the members thertof, be held or construed 
to be illegal combinations or conspiracies in restraint 
of trade, under the antitrust laws.” 


So far as I am aware, the mere existence 
and operation of such organizations never 
has been questioned under the Sherman 
law, but when that existence and those 
operations were so directed as to cause an 
undue interference with the normal flow of 
commerce among the states, then they were 
subjected to the same liability as any other 
organization or combination engaged in 
similar unlawful acts. By virtue of the 
Clayton law, therefore, the antitrust laws 
henceforth are not to be construed as for- 
bidding the existence and operation of 
“labor, agricultural or horticultural or- 
ganizations, instituted for the purposes of 
mutual help, and not having capital stock 
or conducted for profit,’’ nor shall they or 
their members be held to be illegal combina- 
tions or conspiracies in restraint of trade, 
nor forbidden or restrained from lawfully 
carrying out the legitimate objects of such 
organizations. What are such “legitimate 
objects?”’ During the discussion on the bill 
in the United States Senate, Senator Cum- 
mins pointed out the indefiniteness of this 
clause, and moved to amend it so as to read: 

‘‘Nothing contained in the antitrust laws shall be 
construed to forbid the existence and operation of 
labor organizations having for their objects bet- 
tering the conditions, lessening the hours or ad- 
vancing the compensation of labor.’’* 


But the amendment failed of adoption.t 
Senator Pittman (of Nevada) speaking of 
the provision as it stands in the act, said: 


“T can not conceive that there can be any broader 
power given than the power of mutual help. The 
whole object of labor organizations as well as agri- 
cultural organizations is to combine their forces, 
to combine their power. It is for mutual benefit. 


~ *Cong. Rec., p. 15945. 
+Cong. Rec., p. 15950. 
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It makes no difference what that benefit may be, 
whether it is as to wages or as to hours or as to 
sanitary conditions, or even as to political conditions 
In fact I believe one of the strongest powers, and a 
lawful power at that, of organizations of this kind, 
is the power to discuss and advise with regard to 
political issues and political candidates before the 
people.” 


Such being the broad unlimited and un- 
defined ‘“‘legitimate’’ objects of such or- 
ganizations—by virtue of this new law, 
what may they do in “lawfully carrying out”’ 
those * ‘legitimate objects?” 

Section 20 declares that no restraining 
order or injunction shall be granted by a 
United States court or judge— 

“in any case between an employer and employes, 
or between employes, or between persons employed 
and persons seeking employment, involving or 
growing out of a dispute concerning terms or 
conditions of employment, unless necessary to pre- 
vent irreparable injury to property, or to a property 
right, of the party making the application for which 
injury there is no adequate remedy at law. 

“And no such restraining order or injunction shall 
prohibit any individual or individuals, whether 
singly or in concert, from terminating any relation 
of employment, or from ceasing to perform any 
work or labor, or from recommending, advising or 
persuading others by peaceful means so to do; or from 
attending at any place where any such person or 
persons may lawfully be, for the purpose of peace- 
fully obtaining or communicating information, or 
from peacefully persuading any person to work or to 
abstain from working; or from withholding their pat- 
ronage from any party to such dispute, or from recom- 
mending, advising or persuading others by peaceful 
and lawful means so to do; or from paying or giving 
to, or withholding from, any person engaged in such 
dispute any strike benefits or money or things of 
value; or from peaceably assembling in a lawful 
manner, and for lawful purposes, or from doing any 
act or thing which might lawfully be done in the 
absence of such dispute by any party thereto; nor 
shall any of the acts specified in this paragraph be con- 
sidered or held to be violations of any laws of the 
United States.”’* . 


A careful analysis is necessary to deter- 
mine the precise meaning of this section. 

No injunction or restraining order is to be 
granted in any of the following cases: 

(a) between an employer and employes, or 

(6) between employes, or 

(c) between persons employed and persons 
seeking employment, 
which cases involve or grow out of a dispute 
concerning terms or conditions of employ- 
ment, 
unless necessary to prevent irreparable 
injury to property, or a property right. 
for which injury there is no adequate remedy 
at law. 


*The italics are the author’s. 8. 
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No such restraining order or injunction, 
(i. e., one issued in any of the three classes of 
cases above enumerated), shall prohibit any 
individual or individuals, whether singly or 
in concert, from: 

(1) terminating any relation of employ- 
ment, or 

(2) ceasing to perform any work or labor, 
or 

(3) recommending, advising or persuad- 
ing others by peaceful means so to ter- 
minate or cease to perform, or 

(4) attending at atry place where any such 
person or persons may lawfully be for the 
purpose of peacefully obtaining or com- 
municating information, or 

(5S) peacefully persuading any person to 
work or to abstain from working, or 

(6) withholding their patronage from any 
party to a dispute concerning terms or 
conditions of employment, or 

(7) recommending, advising or persuad- 
ing others by peaceful and lawful means so 
to withhold patronage, or 

(8) paying, giving to or withholding from 
any person engaged in such dispute any 
strike benefits, money, or other things of 
value, or 

(9) peaceably assembling in a lawful man- 
ner and for lawful purposes, or 

(10) doing any act or thing which might 
lawfully be done in the absence of a dispute 
concerning terms and conditions of employ- 
ment by any party thereto. 

These ten limitations upon the granting 
of a restraining order, as such, merely qualify 
the right to an injunction in the three classes 
of cases,—a, 6b, and c,—above enumerated; 
but the clause by which they are followed, 
viz: 

“Nor shall any of the acts specified in this para- 


graph be considered or held to be violations of any 
law of the United States,” 


enormously increases their importance. 

Therefore, in considering what a labor or- 
ganization formed “for the purposes of 
mutual help,” or its members, may “‘lawfully 
do, in carrying out the legitimate objects 
thereof,” we must be guided by this statu- 
tory declaration that henceforth none of the 
acts in the ten paragraphs above specified 
are to be considered unlawful. 

But these enumerated acts include sub- 
stantially all of such acts as constituted the 
cause of action in the Danbury hatters’ 
case, and therefore labor organizations in the 
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future may use the boycott as a weapon 
in a dispute between employer and employes 
without danger of interference by injunction 
or liability in damages by reason of the anti- 
trust laws of the United States. That is, 
certainly so far as regards employers en- 
gaged in a dispute concerning terms or 
conditions of employment, there can no 
longer exist under the laws of the United 
States a right of action on their behalf to re- 
cover damages suffered by them by reason 
of any individual or individuals, singly or in 
concert, recommending, advising or persuad- 
ing their regular customers, or any other per- 
son or persons, by peaceful means, not 
otherwise unlawful (such for instance as 
might amount to extortion or libel), to with- 
hold patronage from them. 

The complaint in Loewe v. Lawlor averred 
that the defendants sought to compel plain- 
tiffs to unionize their shop by restrain- 
ing and destroying the interstate trade and 
commerce of the manufacturers, ‘““‘by means 
of intimidation of and threats made to 
such manufacturers and their customers 
in the several states of boycotting them, 
their product and their customers, using 
therefor all the powerful means at their 
command, as aforesaid, until such time as, 
from the damage and loss of business re- 
sulting therefrom, the said manufacturers 
should yield to the said demand to unionize 
their factories.” 

The court dismissed the contention that 
the statute was not violated by those meth- 
ods of coercion because physical obstruc- 
tion was not alleged. Had the Clayton 
law been then in force, it seems clear 
that the defendants’ acts would not have 
been illegal.{ 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States frequently has asserted a principle 
thus expressed in its latest decision under the 
Sherman law :* 

“An act harmless when done by one may become a 
public wrong when done by many acting in concert, 
for it then takes on the form of a conspiracy, and 
may be prohibited or punished if the result be hurt- 
ful to the public or to the individual against whom 
the concerted action is directed.”’ 

The court has also not infrequently ad- 
verted to that potency in numbers which 
gives tremendous effect to acts done by 
many which would be of negligible impor- 
tance if done by one only. 


~*Interstate Lumber Assn. 2. U. S., 234 U. S., 600, 614. 
+See, ¢. g., Shawnee Compress Co. 9. Anderson, 209 U.S., 423. 
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But by force of the Clayton law, whether 
any of the acts enumerated in the second 
paragraph of section 19 be done singly, 
or in concert, henceforth they are equally — 
legal in the eyes of the federal law. It is 
therefore apparent that the labor organiza- 
tions have secured a statutory reversal of 
the principles of the decision in the Dan- 
bury,hatters’ case and the legalization of the 
boycott asa lawful instrument to ensure the - 
dominance of organized labor, thus sub“ 
stituting the Gompers’ conception of liberty 
for that of the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution of the United States and 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The famous Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, declared Liberty to be “the right of 
every man to do that which does not injure 
others; its principle is nature, its rule jus- 
tice, its protection the law. Its moral limit 
is in the maxim: ‘Do not to others that 
which thou wouldst not have done to 
thee.”’§ The Clayton Act embodies a very 
different principle, and ignores any such 
moral limits. It legislates avowedly for a 
class. In so doing does it exceed the con- 
stitutional grant of national legislative 
power? The fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States limits the 
powers of Congress by declaring that ‘“‘no 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law;” 
while the fourteenth amendment forbids a 
state to “‘deprive any person of life, liberty 
or property, without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” 


“Life, liberty, property and the equal protection 
of the law, grouped together in the Constitution, 
are so related,”’ says Mr. Justice Lamar in a recent 
case] that the deprivation of any one of those sepa- 
rate and independent rights may lessen and extin- 
guish the value of the other three. In so far as a man 
is deprived of the right to labor,his labor is restricted, 
his capacity to earn wages and to acquire property 
is lessened and he is denied the protection which 
the law affords those who are permitted to work. 
Liberty means more than freedom from servitude, 
and the constitutional guarantee is an assurance 
that the citizen shall be protected in the right to use 
his powers of mind and body in any lawful calling.” 


tBlackface is ours.—S. G. 


§“‘La Liberté est le voir qui appartient a l'homme de 
faire tout ce qui ne nuit pas aux droits d’autrui; elle a pour 
panes la nature, pour régle, la justice, pour sauvegarde la 
oi; sa limite morale est dans cette maxime: Ne fais pas a un 
autre c que tu me veux pas qui te soit fait.” Dé tion des 
Droits de l'homme et du Citoyen, June 24, 1793. Siréy, Lois 
Annotés, 1789-1830, Vol. I, p. 235. 


TSmith v. State of Texas, 223 U. S., 630. 




















These constitutional provisions, the courts 
have said, were intended to secure the indi- 
vidual from the arbitrary exercise of the 
powers of government, unrestrained by the 
established principles of private rights and 
distributive justice.* 

The liberty of the individual secured from 
invasion by these amendments has been held 
to mean— 


“not only the right of a citizen to be free from physi- 
cal restraint of his person, as by incarceration, but 
the term is deemed to express the right of the 
citizen to be free in the enjoyment of all his facul- 
ties; to be free to use them in all lawful ways; 
to live and work where he will; to earn his livelihood 
by any lawful calling; to pursue any livelihood or 
vocation, and for that purpose to enter into all 
contracts which may be proper, necessary and es- 
sential to his carrying out to a sensible conclusion 
the purposes above mentioned.’t 


* Furthermore: 


“In the privilege of pursuing an ordinary calling 
or trade and of acquiring, holding and selling prop- 
erty must be embraced the right to make all proper 
contracts in relation thereto.” 


The words ‘“‘due process of law,” as con- 
tained in the constitutional amendments, 


“imply a conformity with the natural and inherent 
principles of justice, and forbid that one man’s 
property or right to property shall be taken for the 
benefit of another, or for the benefit of the state, 
without compensation. . . . As the posses- 
sion of property of which a person can not be de- 
prived doubtless implies that such property may be 
acquired, it is safe to say that a state law which 
undertakes to deprive any class of persons of the 
general power to acquire Property would also be ob- 
noxious to the same provision. Indeed, we may goa 
step further and say that as property can only be 
legally acquired as between living persons by con- 
tract, a general prohibition against entering into 
contracts with respect to property or having as the 
object the acquisition of property would be equally 
invalid.’’t 
But the constitutional rights so guaranteed 
against invasion, are subject to the exercise 
of the police power through measures neces- 
sary for the protection of the public in- 
terest ; a power whose permissible exercise by 
the states in apparent conflict with the con- 
stitutional rights of individuals frequently 
resents puzzling questions to the courts. 
he trend of decision in recent times 
exhibits a rapidly increasing reluctance to 
interfere with acts of the legislature passed 
in the ostensible exercise of this power, 
even where the invasion of the rights ex- 
*Cooley’s Const. Lim., p. 355, and cases cited. 


+Aligeyer 9. Louisiana, 165 U. S., 578. 
tHolden ». Harvey, 169 U. S.. 366. 
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pressly guaranteed by the Constitution 
otherwise would seem clear, if the power 
is put forth, in the language of Mr. Justice 
Holmes,§ “‘in aid of what is sanctioned by 
usage, or held by the prevailing morality, or 
strong and preponderant opinion, to be 
greatly and immediately necessary to the 
public welfare.” 

The question in each case where an inter- 
ference with the right of contract is sought 
to be justified under the police power is 
“whether the legislature had adopted the 
statute in the exercise of a reasonable 
discretion, or whether its action be a mere 
excuse for an unjust discrimination or 
the oppression or spoliation of a particular 
class.”"** 

“Class legislation, discriminating against 
some and favoring others, is prohibited ; but 
legislation which in catrying_out a public 
purpose is limited in its application, if within 
the sphere of its operation it affects alike all 
persons similarly situated, is not within 
the fourteenth amendment,” declared Mr. 
Justice Field in delivering the opinion of the 
court in the well-known case of Barbier v. 
Connolly.|| In a later case, the court sum- 
marized the effect of its previous decisions, 
as requiring that all persons subject to legis- 
lation limited as to the objects to which it is 
directed, or by the territory within which it is 
to operate, shall be treated alike under 
like circumstances and considerations, both 
in the privilege conferred and in the limita- 
tions imposed.§] 

In testing the above quoted sections of the 
Clayton Act by the application of these 
principles, we may consider those sections in 
two aspects: 

(1) As legislation exempting a particular 
class from liability imposed upon all other 
classes for acts having the same effect. 

(2) As legislation withdrawing from all 
persons protection from the invasion of their 
constitutional right to life, liberty and prop- 
erty, when such invasion comes from one 
particular class, exempted by this law from a 
liability to which all others are subject. 

(1) Reading the Sherman law with 
section 6 of the Clayton Act, we have a legis- 
lative declaration that every contract, com- 
bination or conspiracy in restraint of inter- 





§Noble State Bank ». Haskell, 219 U. S., 104, 112. 
**Holden v. Harvey, 169 U. S., 366. 

\|113 U. S., 27, 32. 

TConnolly ». Union Sewer Pipe Co., 184 U. S., 540. 
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state commerce, or attempt to monopolize 
such commerce, shall be unlawful, unless 
it is in the form of a labor, agricultural or 
horticultural organization instituted for the 
purposes of mutual help, or occasioned by the 
individual members of such an organiza- 
tion seeking to accomplish something mu- 
tually beneficial by means of a boycott, 
blacklisting, picketing, or some of the other 
peaceful acts described in section 20 of the 
Clayton Act resorted to for the purpose of 
compelling a party to a dispute concerning 
terms or conditions of employment to yield 
to the demands of those who adopt this 
peaceful weapon. 

It has been contended that his legislation 
is within the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court* to the effect that the 
antitrust law of Missouri, which provides 
that “all arrangements, contracts, agree- 
ments, combinations or understandings made 
or entered into between any two or more 
persons, designed or made with a view to 
lessen, or which tend to lessen, lawful trade, 
or full and free competition, in the importa- 
tion, transportation, manufacture or sale 
‘in the state’ of any product, commodity, 
or article, or thing bought or sold,” and all 
such arrangements, etc., ‘‘which are designed 
or made with a view to increase, or 
which tend to increase the market price 
of any product, commodity, article or 
thing, of any class or kind whatsoever bought 
or sold,” was not void under the fourteenth 
amendment, because as construed by the 
state Supreme Court, it applied only to per- 
sons and corporations dealing in commodi- 
ties, and did not include combinations or 
persons engaged in labor pursuits. It was 
also held that the statute was not uncon- 
stitutional in that it arbitrarily discriminated 
between the makers and sellers of commodi- 
ties and the purchasers thereof. 

Both of these objections involved a con- 
sideration of the power of classification which 
might be exercised in the legislation of the 
state. The court pointed out that that 
power has a very great range; that classifi- 
cation must be accommodated to the prob- 
lems of legislation, and may depend upon 
degrees of evil without being arbitrary or 
unreasonable, and that it had been held that 
it is competent for a legislature to deter- 
mine upon what differences a distinction 
may be made for the purpose of statutory 





*International Harvester Co. % Missouri, 234 U.S. 199. 
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classification between objects otherwise hav- 
ing resemblances. Such power, of course, 
the court admitted, can not be exercised 
arbitrarily. The distinction must have a 
reasonable basis. 


*‘And so in the case at bar. Whether the Missouri 
statute should have set its condemnation on 
restraints generally, prohibiting combined action 
for any purpose and to everybody, or confine it, as 
the statute does, to manufacturers and vendors of 
articles and permitting it to purchasers of such ar- 
ticles; prohibiting it to sellers of commodities and 
permitting it to sellers of services, was a matter of 
legislative judgment and we can not say that 
the distinctions made are palpably arbitrary, which 
we have seen is the condition of judicial review. 
It is to be remembered that the question presented 
is of the power of the legislature, not the policy 
of the exercise of the power. To be able to find 
fault with such policy is not to establish the in- 
validity of the law based upon it.’’ 


The case involved no question as between 
the members of a combination and those in- 
jured in their property or business by their 
acts. It arose in a prosecution by the state of 
Missouri against the defendant, a Wisconsin 
corporation, for a violation of the act be- 
cause formed by the combination of a 
number of competing corporations designed 
and made to lessen free competition in com- 
modities manufactured by them. 

It must be admitted, however, that this 
case goes very far in upholding the right of a 
state legislature to exclude a particular class 
of organizations from the otherwise general 
statutory condemnation of combinations in 
restraint of trade. 

(2) But viewed in another aspect, the 
Clayton Act may be considered as depriv- 
ing individuals of the protection of their 
liberty or property, if attacked by organiza- 
tions of the character described in section 6, 
which the law would secure to them against 
any other aggressor; thus constituting ar- 
bitrary class legislation. 

The constitutionality of the act depends 
primarily upon whether or not it is a valid 
exercise by Congress of the power to regulate 
interstate commerce. Congress is possessed 
of no such general undefined police power 
as that which the courts have held was re- 
served by the states out of the grant of 
powers to the federal government contained 
in the Constitution of the United States. 
The powers so granted to Congress are ex- 
pressly restricted by the fifth amendment, 
and if a proposed regulation of commerce 
among the states involves the deprivation of 
























the life, liberty or property of any person 
without due process of law, it must be held 
invalid. In this respect, the powers of 
Congress are more restricted than those of a 
state. Even a state statute making illegal 
as an unlawful trust all combinations of 
capital, skill or acts between two or more 
persons, etc., for the purpose of restricting 
trade, limiting production, increasing the 
price of merchandise, preventing competi- 
tion, etc., was lield repugnant to the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, because it contained a 
clause providing that the provisions of the 
act should not apply to agricultural products 
or live stock while in the hands of the pro- 
ducer or raiser.* The court said: 


“All except producers of agricultural commodities 
and raisers of live stock who combine their capital, 
skill or acts for any of the purposes named in the act 
may be punished as criminals, while agriculturalists 
or live stock raisers in respect of their products or 
live stock in hand are exempted from the opera- 
tion of the statute and may combine and do that 
which, if done by others, would be a crime against 
the state. The statute so provides, notwithstand- 
ing persons engaged in trade or in the sale of mer- 
chandise or commodities within the limits of the 
state and agriculturalists and raisers of live stock 
are‘all in the same general class, that is, they are 
all alike engaged in domestic trade which is, of right, 
open to all, subject to such regulations, applicable 
alike to all in like conditions as the state may 
legally prescribe. 

“The difficulty is not met by saying that generally 
speaking the state when enacting laws may, in its 
discretion, make a classification of persons, firms, 
corporations and associations in order to subserve 
public objects. For this court has held that classi- 
fication ‘must always rest upon some difference 
which bears a reasonable and just relation to the 
act in respect to which the classification is proposed, 
and can never be made arbitrarily and without any 
such basis . but arbitrary selection can never 
be justified by calling it classification. The equal 
protection demanded by the fourteenth article 
forbidsthis. . . .’” 


When a state by legislation seeks to regu- 
late the enjoyment of rights and the pur- 
suit of ings connected with domestic 
trade, 


“it can not divide those engaged in trade into 
classes and make criminals of one class if they do 
certain forbidden things, while allowing another and 
favored class, engaged in the same domestic trade, 
to do the same things with impunity. It is one thing 
to exert the power of taxation so as to meet the 
expenses of government and at the same time indi- 
rectly build up or protect particular interests or 
industries. It is quite a different thing for the State 
under its general police power, to enter the domain 
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of trade or commerce and discriminate against some 
by declaring that particular classes within its juris- 
diction shall be exempt from the operation of a gen- 
eral statute making it unlawful to do certain things 
connected with domestic trade or commerce. Such a 
statute is not a legitimate exertion of the power of 
classification, rests upon no reasonable basis, 
is purely arbitrary and plainly denies the equal 
protection of the laws to those against whom it 
discriminates.”” (Opinion by HARLAN, J.) 


This case was cited in support of the posi- 
tion taken by the plaintiff in the recent case 
of International Harvester Co. v. Missouri, 
cited supra. Put the court briefly said that 
the statute there under consideration did not 
come within that ruling (p. 215). 

In Adair v. United States,t an Act of Con-- 
gress making it a criminal offense against the 
United States for a carrier engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, or am agent or officer 
thereof, to discharge an employe simply be- 
cause he was a member of a labor organiza- 
tion, was held an invasion of personal 
liberty, as well as of the right to property 
guaranteed by the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution, and therefore unenforcible as 
repugnant to the declaration of that amend- 
ment that no person shall be deprived of 
liberty or property without due process of 
law. Harlan, J., in delivering the opinion 
of the court, said: 


“Such liberty and right embraces the right to 
make contracts for the purchase of the labor of 
others, and equally the right to make contracts for 
the sale of one’s own labor; each right, however, 
being subject to the fundamental condition that no 
contract, whatever its subject-matter, can be sus- 
tained which the law upon reasonable grounds 
forbids as inconsistent with the public interest 
or as hurtful to the public order or as detrimental 
to the common good. While, as already 
suggested, the right of liberty and property guar- 
anteed by the Constitution against deprivation 
without due process’of law is subject to such reason- 
able restraints as the common good or general wel- 
fare may require, it is not within the functions 
of government—at least in the absence of contract 
between the parties—to compel any person in the 
course of his business and against his will, to accept 
or retain the personal services of another or to 
compel any person against his will to perform per- 
sonal services for another. The right of a person to 
sell his labor upon such terms as he deems proper is, 
in its essence, the same as the right of the purchaser 
of labor to prescribe conditions upon which he will 
accept such labor from the person offering to sell it. 
So the right of the employe to quit the service of the 
employer, for whatever reason, is the same as the 
right of the employer, for whatever reason, to dis- 
pense with the services ofsuchemploye. . . . In 
all such particulars, the employer and the employe 
have equality of right, and any legislation which 
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disturbs that equality is an arbitrary interference 
with the liberty of contract which no government 
can legally justify in a free land.” 


The learned justice then considered quite 
elaborately the question whether or not the 
statute could be justified as a regulation of 
interstate commerce, but found that there 
ts no legal or logical connection between an 
employe’s membership in a labor organization 
and the carrying on of interstate commerce. 

“Tt results, on the whole case, that the provision 
of the statute under which the defendant was con- 
victed must be held to be repugnant to the fifth 
amendment and as not embraced by or within the 
power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce, 
but under the guise of regulating interstate com- 
merce and as applied, to this case, it arbitrarily sanc- 
tions an illegal invasion of the personal liberty, as 
Jrell as of the right of property of the defendant 
Adair.” 


Of course, the court said, liberty of con- 

tract is not unlimited, but is subject to the 
exercise of the police power of the state, 
but— 
“none of the cases sustains the proposition that 
under the power to secure the public safety a privi- 
leged class can be created and be then given a 
monopoly of the right to work in a special or favored 
position. Such a statute would shut the door with- 
out a hearing upon many persons and classes of 
persons who were competent to serve, and would 
deprive them of the liberty to work in a calling 
they were qualified to fill with safety to the public 
and benefit to themselves.” 


Justices McKenna and Holmes dissented 
from this decision, the latter upon the 
ground frequently expressed by him in vary- 
ing language, that the court should not be 
astute to interfere with what the legislature 
deems is the public interest, upon the ground 
of invasion of a constitutional right, unless 
such invasion is glaring and unescapable. 
“I confess,’”’ he says, “that I think that the 
right to make contracts at will that has been 
derived from the word liberty in the amend- 
ments has been stretched to the extreme 
by the decisions; but they agree that some- 
times the right may be restrained. When 
there is, or generally is believed to be, an 
important ground of public policy for re- 
straint the Constitution does not forbid it, 
whether this court agrees or disagrees with 
the policy pursued.” And he states if the 
only effect of the law under consideration 
were to tend to bring about the complete 
unionizing of such railroad laborers as 
Congress could deal with, that object alone, 
in his opinion would justify the act. “I 
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quite agree that the question what and how 
much good labor unions do is one on which 
intelligent people may differ—I think that 
laboring men sometimes attribute to them 
advantages, as many attribute to combina- 
tions of capital disadvantages, that really are 
due to economic conditions of a far wider and 
deeper kind—but I could not pronounce it 
unwarranted if Congress should decide that 
to foster a strong union was for the best in- 
terest, not only of the men, but of the rail- 
roads and the country at large.” 

How far the views thus expressed would 
affect the majority of the court as at present 
constituted is problematical. In one of the 
latest decisions,* holding a statute of the 
state of Texas which prohibited any person 
from acting as conductor on a railroad train 
without having for two years prior thereto 
worked as a brakeman or conductor of a 
freight train, and prescribing no other quali- 
fications, thus excluding the whole body of 
the public from the right to secure employ- 
ment as conductors, to be unconstitutional 
as amounting, so far as concerned persons 
competent to fill such a position but who did 
not possess the specified qualification to a 
denial of the equal protection of the laws, 
Mr. Justice Lamar, speaking for the court, 
said: 

“The liberty of contract is, of course, not un- 
limited; but that is no reason or authority for the 
proposition that conditions may be imposed by 
statute which will admit some who are competent 
and arbitrarily exclude others who are equally com- 
petent to labor on terms mutually satisfactory to 
employer and employe. 

“‘None of the cases sustains the proposition that, 
under the power to secure the public safety a privi- 
leged class can be created and be then given a 
monopoly of the right to work in a special or favored 
position.” 


It remains to be seen whether under the 
power to regulate interstate commerce such 
a class can be created. If the labor legisla- 
tion in the Clayton Act is upheld, this result 
will follow. That such result is intended by 
those who have promoted the legislation is 
avowed. But if the Supreme Court adheres 
to the views expressed by it in the Adair 
case, that even under the police power of the 
states a privileged class can not be created 
and given a monopoly of the right to work 
in a special or favored position, -it must 
certainly hold that no such class can be 
created and invested with those special 


*Smith v. Texas, 233 U. S., 630. 

















privileges under the power to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce, and that Con- 
gress can not under that power—vast as it 
is—withdraw from all outside of the organi- 
zations of labor, protection in courts of law 
and equity against the consequences of the 
boycott or other similar weapons employed 
to restrain or destroy the conduct of inter- 
state commerce by an employer who refuses 
to accept the dictates of labor organizatons. 

It should also be noted that the Clayton 
Act only limits the application of the federal 
antitrust laws as a matter of substantive law, 
while in section 20 it regulates procedure 
in all cases brought in the courts of the United 
States by restricting the power of those 
courts and judges to issue injunctions in 
cases growing out of disputes concerning 
wages or conditions of employment. This 
distinction may become material in civil 
actions for damages, or for equitable relief 
brought in the federal courts, where the 
jurisdiction depends solely upon diversity of 
citizenship. A conspiracy to injure a per- 
son’s business by preventing persons from 
entering his employment by threats and inti- 
midations is a crime at common law. Soina 
suit brought in the United States courts 
where the jurisdiction of those tribunals de- 
pended solely upon diversity of citizenship, 
a combination of members of labor organiza- 
tions to compel a manufacturer to dis- 
continue the use of machinery in the con- 
duct of his business, and to accomplish their 
purpose by inducing his customers and 
other persons not to purchase his product, 
or any such commodity made by machinery, 
was held by the Circuit Court of the United 
States in the Eighth Circuit, to be an unlaw- 
ful conspiracy at common law to deprive 
plaintiff of his right to manage his business 
as he thought best, such as would entitled 
the manufacturer to recover from the parties 
concerned in the conspiracy whatever dam- 
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age they had sustained thereby, and on proof 
that irreparable damage would result if de- 
fendants were allowed to carry out their 
purpose, an injunction was granted restrain- 
ing them from continuing their acts.* 
Sanborn, P. J., writing the opinion of the 
court, in which Judge Thayer concurred 
said: 

“While the courts have invariably upheld the 
right of individuals to form labor organizations 
for the protection of the interests of the laboring 
class, and have denied the power to enjoin members 
of such associations from withdrawing peaceably 
from any service, either singly or in a body, even 
where such withdrawal involves a breach of con- 
tract, yet they have ever generally condemned those 
combinations, usually termed boycotts, which are 
formed for the purpose of interfering otherwise than 
by lawful competition with the business affairs 
of others, and depriving them by means of threats 
and intimidation of the right to conduct the busi- 
ness in which they happen to be engaged according 
to the dictates of their own judgments. The 
right of an individual to carry on his business as he 
sees fit, and to use such implements or processes of 
manufacture as he desires to use, provided he follows 
a lawful vocation and conducts it in a lawful man- 
ner, is entitled to as much consideration as his other 
personal rights; and the law should afford protec- 
tion against the efforts of powerful combinations to 
rob him of that right artd coerce his will by intimidat- 
ing his customers and destroying his patronage. 


While the power of the federal court to 
issue an injunction in such a case is restricted 
by section 20 of the Clayton Act, and by vir- 
tue of its provisions no action for treble 
damages would lie under section 7 of the 
Sherman law, yet in the rare cases of the 
respective parties to a labor controversy 
being so ranged as to present a case of which 
the United States district court would have 
jurisdiction by reason of diversity of citizen- 
ship, the plaintiff’s right to recover damages 
at law would remain unaffected by this 
recent legislation. 

GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, ’80. 


*Hopkins v. Oxley Stave Co., 83 Fed., 912. 








A NEW DAY 


Out of those ashes, out of the dust, 

Out of the dullness, out of the lust, 

Out of the misery into.the sun, 

Rises a giant—the task has begun. 
Rises in splendor, rises so bold, 

Rises to unmake, rises to mold, 

Rises to unchain, rises to make, 
Children of Freedom, the world to take. 





By Samuel C. Freedman. 











Some Buried “Labor Laws’”—Dr. Meeker’s 
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ERATIONIST contained an article en- 
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T's June issue of the AMERICAN FED- 


titled, ““Some Buried ‘Labor Laws, 
by, Margaret Winfield Stewart, which called 
attention to the text of state laws author- 
izing corporations to exercise police powers. 
Abuse of these special privileges has been 
one of the causes of industrial unrest 
and was one of the matters considered 
by the federal Commission on Industrial 
Relations. This made an article containing 
the texts of some of these state laws es- 
pecially timely. Unfortunately the article 
contained a criticism of the compilation 
of{state labor laws by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics which was not well founded. The 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics wrote the 
following letter in reply: 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


WASHINGTON, 
Mr. SAMUEL GompErs, Editor, 
American Federationist, 
Ouray Building, ‘Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Gompers: In the article entitled, 
“Some Buried ‘Labor Laws,’”’ published in the 
June number of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
appear some errors of fact and interpretation, which 
I trust you will correct in your next issue. 

The Bureau’s compilation of Labor Laws in the 
United States is criticized because “the various 
laws quoted below are nowhere to be found 
in the Bureau’s compilation.’’ Of the six laws “quoted 
below” four are included in Bulletin 148, pages 92 to 
97, along with eight other labor laws having to do 
with industrial police. Of course, it is wholly im- 
possible to make a compilation of labor laws that 
shall be “a complete and infallible text book’’ of 
legislation affecting workingmen. The Bureau of 


June 2, 1915. 


Labor Statistics does strive, however, to ‘make its 
compilation as complete and as infallible as cir- 
cumstances allow. It is therefore peculiarly un- 
fortunate when the leading labor journal of the 
country criticizes us for sins and shortcomings of 
which we are guiltless. Heap censure upon us for 
the censurable deeds we commit, but please give us 
credit for the creditable deeds we do! 

As for the Pennsylvania “Game Law,” and the 
New Jersey “Act to Incorporate Associations not for 
Pecuniary Profit,’”’ it is not at all evident that these 
statutes should be included in a compendium of labor 
laws. The Pennsylvania “Game Law’’ forbids aliens, 
whether laborers or not, to possessa “shotgun or 
rifle of any make.”’ It certainly requires some imagi- 
nation to classify this as a labor law. 

The New Jersey Act is more obviously related to 
labor legislation in that it grants special privileges 
to private detective associations. These private 
detective associations have played an influential and 
evil role in many a bitterly fought labor contest. 
The provisions in the New Jersey law are so effect- 
ively concealed behind the title of the act, and the 
actual interpretation put upon this particular 
law is so uncertain that it was quite naturally 
omitted from the compilation of labor laws. 

It is more than doubtful if either of the statutes 
above alluded to can be classified as labor laws. 
To be sure, if these general acts have been invoked 
for the purpose of making workingmen appear as 
criminals and dangerous violators of the law when 
on strike or acting concertedly in any capacity, they 
do have the effect of special labor legislation grant- 
ing certain rights to employers and putting certain 
limitations upon the conduct of employes. It is 
extremely difficult to determine the dividing line 
between labor legislation and non-labor legisla- 
tion. The Bureau of Labor Statistics lays no claim 
to infallibility. Perhaps we should have included 
these acts in the compilation of labor laws, but 
undoubtedly if we had done so, we would have been 
criticized even more severely than we have been for 
excluding them. I am, very truly yours, 

ROYAL MEEKER, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 





Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 

I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 

My head is bloody but unbowed. 


Beyond the place of wrath-and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade. 
And yet the menace of the years 


Finds, 


and shall find, me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul. 


“Invictus,” by William Ernest Henley 




















Labor's Amendments Presented to the New 


York Constitutional Convention 


MEETING of the Executive Council 
of the New York State Federation of 
Labor was held in Albany, May 24-26, 
1915, for the purpose of formulating amend- 
ments providing for the protection and the 
promotion of the interests of the wage- 


earners in the new state constitution. The 
importance of this work can be appreciated 
when it is recalled that the group of labor 
men who formulated these amendments 
represented directly over 700,000 members 
of organized labor, and indirectly their 
families, those dependent upon them and 
the unorganized wage-earners. 

Because of their sense of grave responsi- 
bility, the Executive Council had the as- 
sistance of many representatives of local 
unions within the state, representatives of 
twenty-five international unions, among 
whom was the President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Mindful of the nature of constitutional 
amendments and yet aware of the im- 
portance of safe-guarding the fundamental 
tights of the wage-earners, the committee 
prepared the following amendments. These 
were presented and argued by Samuel 
Gompers to the Constitutional Convention 
Industrial Relations Committee to be con- 
sidered by that committee and reported 
upon to the Constitutional Convention. 

These amendments are of more than ordi- 
nary importance because they conserve that 
which is of greatest importance to the 
state—its citizens. The welfare of millions 
of human beings will be protected and fur- 
thered by the incorporation of Labor’s 
amendments in the constitution of the state 
of New York; opportunity for human free- 
dom, industrial and political, will follow their 
ratification; and human rights will be ac- 
corded recognition due their importance. 
The amendments which constitute Labor’s 
Bill of Rights follow: 

1. Resolved, That the constitution contain a pro- 
vision as follows: “That the labor of a human being 
is not a commodity or article of commerce, and the 
Legislature shall not enact a law and the courts shall 
not construe a law contrary to this declaration.” 

2. Resolved, That any act which any person may 
legally and lawfully do shall be held to be legal and 
lawful when done by two or more in concert. 

3. Proposing an amendment to Article 1 (section 
19, and new section), providing that nothing 
contained in the constitution shall be construed to 
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limit the power of the legislature to enact laws for the 
protection of the lives, health, safety, comfort or 
general welfare of employes. 

4. For power to enable the state to insure workers 
against accident, sickness, invalidity, old-age and 
unemployment. 

5. To provide a state fund, to insure employers 
against a risk of workmen’s compensation, to the 
exclusion of every other form of compensation in- 
surance. 

6. That there shall be a Department of Labor, 
and a Compensation Commission (function sepa- 
rated) provided for in the Constitution. 

7. Empowering the state and its several political 
divisions to undertake such public works and en- 
gage in such industries, as they deem necessary to 
the public welfare for the purpose of relieving dis- 
tress from unemployment or other extraordinary 
emergencies. 

8. Abolish the power of the courts to nullify laws 
regularly passed by the legislature or the voters of 
the state by means of referendum on the ground of 
alleged unconstitutionality. 

9. Insure the right to trial by jury in all criminal 
or quasi-criminal prosecutions where the offense 
charged is punishable by imprisonment, including 
all cases of contempt of court. 

10. To provide that the writ of habeas corpus shall 
never be suspended and that military tribunals 
shall not exercise civil or criminal jurisdiction over 
citizens while the regularly constituted state courts 
are open to administer justice. 

11. For the extension of popular rule and control 
of officials by the initiative, referendum and recall. 

12. Favor election of all judges. Election to take 
place at time no other officer is elected. Ballots 
to contain no party emblem. Candidates to be 
grouped under title of office. 

13. Resolved, That this special convention of the 
New York State Federation of Labor declares itself 
in the interest of the masses of the citizenship of the 
state of New York against the abandonment of the 
annual sessions of the New York state legislature. 

14. Resolved, That the terms of the elective officers 
of the state of New York shall not be extended. 

15. That the terms of the state senators shall be 
for a period of one year. 

16. Resolved, That the delegates to constitutional 
conventions be elected at a time when no other state 
officials are to be chosen and that no party emblems 
be used at such elections. 

17. Resolved, With a view of having the members 
of the legislature in a more independent position 
financially, this conference recommended to the 
constitutional convention the wisdom of raising the 
salaries of the members of the legislature to an ade- 
quate amount. 

18. To amend procedure necessary to pass a bill 
(now found in section 15, article 3), so as to take 
from the governor the nullifying of that section by 
the use of emergency messages. 

19. Against the state constabulary and the em- 
ployment of private armed forces in labor disputes. 
That the governor of the state be the commander- 
in-chief of the army and naval forces thereof, and 
that as such commander, he alone be empowered 
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to call out any portion or the whole of said forces 
or either of them in time of need. 

20. Resolved, That this conference of the Executive 
Council and representatives of labor of the state of 
New York go on record in favor of the constitutional 
amendment as adopted by the legislature, to be 
voted upon at the coming election for woman 
suffrage, and that all are urgently requested to sup- 
port the ratification thereof. 

21. Resolved, That inasmuch as the so-called 
“Short Ballot” is a proposition to vest greater 
powers in the hands of the chief executive of the 
nation, states and municipalities, it is in violation 
of the fundamental principles of justice, democracy 
and freedom. The proposition should therefore not 
be endorsed but condemned and opposed, and it is 
hereby condemned. 

22. Free speech and free press. 

Every person may freely speak, write or publish 
his sentiments on all subjects, being responsible 
for the abuse of that right, and no law shall be passed 
by the legislature to restrain or abridge the liberty 
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of speech or of the press. Nor shall any officer 
or court of the state, or officer or court of any 
political division of the state abridge, enjoin or re- 
strain the liberty of speech or of the press. The 
question as to whether the rights of freedom of 
speech, or of the press, have been abused shall be 
determined by a jury. In all criminal prosecutions 
for libel, no person shall be found guilty and be 
punished where the matter alleged to be libelous be 
true unless the alleged matter was written and 
published with criminal motives and for wrongful 
ends. 

23. Eight Hours. 

In all cases of employment by and on behalf 
of the state, or any political division thereof, or in 
any contract for labor or for supplies, by or on be- 
half of the state, or any political division thereof 
not more than eight hours in any twenty-four con- 
secutive hours shall constitute a day’s work. 

24. Capital Punishment. 

Capital punishment, that is, death penalty for 
crime, is hereby prohibited. 





The stay-at-home element is the greatest 
drag to trade union effort. The trade 
union is the most important society with 
which the wage-earner is affiliated. It is his 
bread and butter organization. Under our 
present wage system it fixes the conditions 
under which he works and the money return 
for his labor. Nothing can be more impor- 
tant to the toiler, from an existence stand- 
point, than the wages and conditions under 
which he labors, for these directly affect 
the enjoyment of life and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Remember that you are responsible for 
your union and its welfare. You can not 
shirk that responsibility. The union is what 
you and your colleagues make it. It can 
and should be a powerful engine for justice 
for the The wage-earner’s 
future is in his own hands. He must work 
out his own destiny. He has an instrument 
ready at hand in his trade union for his 
elevation to a higher and better sphere. He 
must use that instrument with care and dis- 
cretion. 

Do your duty to yourself and those de- 
pendent upon you. 

Attend the meetings of your union. 


wage-earner. 


That many of the evils of which we com- 
plain, nearly all of the misunderstanding and 
a great proportion of the unfounded criti- 
cism would be eliminated if we had a better 
attendance at union meetings, is an opinion 
formed by me as a result of many years of 
trade union experience, both as a member 
of a local union, an officer of that union, and 
an officer of the international organization. 
The men and women who get to the union 
meetings understand the policies that are 
being made effective, and, as a general rule, 
are well satisfied with the progress that we 
are making. But whether they are satisfied 
or not they know what they are talking 
about, for they have the facts first hand. 

We want intelligent criticism, and we 
want suggestions that are based on knowl- 
edge and experience. This criticism and 
these suggestions will come in greater pro- 


portion of wisdom if the members first learn 
of their local union and their international 


organization from attendance at local union 
meetings. 
James M. Lyncu 
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Some time last year Mr. L. M. Bowers of the Board of Directors of Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company wrote to John D. Rockefeller, Jr.: 


“You will be interested to know that we have been able to 
secure the co-operation of all the bankers of the city, who have had 
three or four interviews with our little cowboy Governor, agreeing to 
back the state and lend it all the funds necessary to maintain the 
militia and afford ample protection so that our miners could return to.work, or give protec- 
tion to men who are anxious to come up here from Texas, New Mexico, and Kansas, together 
with some states further east. Besides the bankers, the Chamber of Commerce, the Real 
Estate Exchange, together with a great many of the best business men have been urging 
the Governor to take steps to drive these vicious agitators out of the state. Another mighty 
power has been rounded up in behalf of the operators by the gathering together of fourteen 
of the editors of the most important newspapers in Denver, Pueblo, Trinidad, Walsenburg, 
Colorado Springs, and other of the larger places in the state.” 


LAWSON'S 
TRIAL—THE 
INFAMY 

OF IT 


Is it not an indisputable inference from this hilarious statement to the 
dominating power in Colorado industries that these interests were lined up for 
a definite purpose? The nature of the purpose became evident in the pressure 
brought to bear upon the miners, forcing them to return to work for the need of 
bread without having secured recognition for their rights as free workers. 

The purpose became more evident later. The state legislators—among 
those whom Mr. Bowers had “lined up’’—passed a law providing for a 
special judicial district. Mr. Granby Hillier, who had been attorney for 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company and allied coal companies concerned 
in the strike, was made judge of the new district. He was to preside at the 
trials of strikers. 

Before this tribunal of justice was brought John R. Lawson, Executive 
Board member of the United Mine Workers of America, charged with the 
crime of being a leader of the miners who had struck for their rights as free 
workers and as citizens under the laws of the state of Colorado. Plainly it 
was not John R. Lawson who was on trial, but organized labor. 

Let us see the further actions of some of those whom Mr. Bowers had 
“lined up”’ for the Rockefeller interests against the men who dared aid their 
fellow workers to obtain some consideration for their rights and interests. 
For instance, in Colorado, Attorney-General Fred Farrar boasts that in the 
case of John R. Lawson he has secured the first conviction of a strike leader 
on the charge of being directly responsible for the death of a man who had 
been killed in a strike riot. 

Jesse G. Northcutt, the prosecuting attorney, had formerly been attorney 
for the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 

The jury, made up of men brought in from the highways and byways, 
was chosen by open venire instead of drawing names from the jury box. Among 
those jurors was W. W. Wilson, traveling salesman for the National Biscuit 
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Company. According to general information, Mr. Wilson has exclusive 
right to sales in the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company district. 

The bailiffs in charge of the jury were mine guards. 

One of the witnesses against John R. Lawson was Lieutenant K. E. Linder- 
feldt. Linderfeldt! The man who killed Louis Tikas, who was tried before a 
military court for the death of the Greek, found guilty of unsoldierly conduct 
and reprimanded. John R. Lawson was tried before this specially prepared tri- 
bunal, found guilty, not of murder or violence, but because he belonged toa 
labor organization, the members of which were on strike and who defended 
themselves, their wives and children against wholesale slaughter. He was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life. 

Does not this trial, or rather this persecution, of John R. Lawson verify 
the statement of Mr. Bowers that steps had been taken “to drive these vicious 
agitators out of the state’? What more effective method could have been 
chosen than to put the leaders in prison, aye in prison for life? 

Is it not evident that this is part of a deliberately planned and executed 
scheme to get rid of labor agitators whose agitation would inevitably result 
in greater freedom and justice for the miners? 

The organized labor movement of America will not submit to this manifest 
injustice and travesty of the rights of free men. And the workers must bear 
in mind that they will never have the rights of free men nor the opportunities 
of liberty until they assert their rights and make their demands effective. 

Their hope for the future lies in economic organization. When that is 
attained, opportunity for exercise of rights and necessary activities for self- 
betterment is made possible. 

Even the Rockefeller millions can not block the irresistible power of free 
workers who know their rights and have an organization to enforce them. 

Organize, miners of Colorado, and you can make effective your protest 
against great injustice done to John R. Lawson. You can rescue this faith- 
ful leader from a living death. The labor movement of America is with 
you, to support your demands by co-operation and affirmation. Liberty loving 
men the country over will unite to right this great wrong. Meet, protest, 
and demand that there shall not be one law for Lawson and another for 
Rockefeller and the other Rockefellers even of another name. 

Organize for freedom and justice! 





The miners of eastern Ohio have won a great victory. For fifteen months a 
struggle had been in progress to secure 47 cents per ton 
ee,” for machine mining, the rate agreed to by other coal 
LESSONS operators of eastern Ohio, and the mine run method of 
pay, or the weighing of coal before screening, consequently 
with pay for all coal mined. 

The effort of the miners to obtain the mine run method of pay extends 
over many years. The first result of this effort was evidenced in the mine run law 
of 1898 which was declared unconstitutional. In 1912 Senator William Green, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the United Mine Workers of America, introduced 
in the Ohio legislature an anti-mine-screen bill, but the bill was referred to a 
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commission to determine its legality, was reported favorably and became 
operative May 20, 1914. 

The miners’ wage-scale ‘expired March 31, 1914. They proposed that 
pending a new agreement, they continue at work on the old scale until the 
mine run law should go into effect. 

The coal operators had determined to resist the law and had closed 
down the mines, with total disregard for the law—with willful lawlessness. 
They took the matter in their own hands and determined to starve the miners 
into relinquishing the benefits of the mine run method of pay. 

The mine operators rejected this proposition. They secured an injunc- 
tion forbidding the enforcement of the law pending a judicial decision of its 
constitutionality. The Supreme Court of Ohio declared the law constitutional. 

But the miners of eastern Ohio, backed by the United Mine Workers of 
America, fought a splendid fight. The struggle began on the first of April, 
1914, and continued for almost fourteen months. Thirteen thousand men 
were involved. These, together with families numbering about six thousand, 
were fed, clothed and taken care of by the miners’ international organiza- 
tion. That organization contributed $1, 500, 000 to make the struggle for 
better conditions successful. 

There was terrible suffering, hardships and losses involved in that 
struggle. It left indelible scars upon those who waged the battle for indus- 
trial rights—for it must never be forgotten that the labor movement is an 
unending war for human freedom. A strike develops character. The miners 


fought on shoulder to shoulder with magnificent unity of purpose. They 
resisted all efforts of trouble makers to sow dissension in the ranks and 
only when the battle had been won did ~~ serve notice on all I. W. W. dis- 
ruptionists to leave their ranks. 

Without the intervention of an outside party, but by the irresistible 
might of organization and organized effort, the miners have sécured an agree- 
ment providing for the two principal demands and others that are advanta- 


geous. 

It is of {more than passing interest to note the activities of Ohio 
politicians. They were bringing the legislative machinery to the rescue 
of the mine owners. A reactionary legislature had in its hands the measure 
through which the miners had expected to secure protection. The politicians 
at Columbus, Ohio, introduced and passed the Gallagher bill which amended 
all of the protection out of the Green anti-screen law. 

But the miners found a way to serve the énds for which they were strug- 
gling regardless of legislation. Through their economic power they secured 
the agreement that signalized their victory. 

Another interesting proof of the constructive character of their struggle 
is the flourishing gardens in’ the backyards of the miners’ homes, in the 
vacant lots and hillsides near by. Early in the spring, when there seemed 
little prospect for an early settlement, quantities of seeds were sent the 
miners who began preparation to produce provisions to enable them to 
maintain their struggle. These gardens will help the miners to establish 
normal conditions more rapidly and to provide the necessities of existence 
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so they can expend their wages in supplying accumulated needs. The practical 
success of the experiment suggests to the miners a way to lower living expenses 
as well as a method to be used in other strikes. 

The calm, self-possessed, resourceful persistence of the miners of eastern 
Ohio, supported by the United Mine Workers of America, has won a most 
gratifying victory and has established new standards which will open the way 
to yet better things. 

It is most significant to consider the contrast between the strike of the 
miners in Colorado and that in Ohio—no strike-breakers were brought into 
Ohio. 

It is also significant to note that warfare ended in Colorado after the 
federal troops were brought in and that when the federal troops went in, 
immediately the order was given that no strike-breakers should be imported, 

These facts are very important for the purposes of industrial statesman- 
ship. 

Men of labor, stand together firmly in your loyalty and devotion to the 
trade union movement; it is the protection*today and the harbinger of the 
better days to come for the toilers. Organize, unite, federate for solidarity. 
justice, fraternity and for humanity. 

Now for the three million mark! 





It is as unthinkable for a judge to reverse his judicial decision as for a leopard 


to change his spots. Particularly is this true when a judge 
TAFT, SIR has established for himself a reputation upon the trend 


ORACLE OF 


THE PAST of his judicial decisions. When the Honorable William 


Howard Taft was judge in the federal court, he created a 
concept of the relation between workmen and employers which had its basis 
in the ancient procedure when the worker was a slave or serf and the 
employer master or owner. Judge Taft through perversion of the equity 
courts and equity procedure, issued injunctions which denied workers in 
our Republic the rights and the freedom to which under the constitution 
and the laws of our country they were justly entitled. He exalted property 
and property rights and aimed to shackle Labor. He tried and sentenced work- 
men because they exercised their rights of ownership of themselves and 
refused to work under conditions onerous to them. His decisions, findings 
and sentences in injunction and contempt cases earned for him the sobriquet 
of ‘“Taft, the Father of Injunctions.’’ Every judge whose predilections, prej- 
udices, social status and environment lean toward the old status of the 
relations of master and servant, finds a ready authority in quoting Judge 
Taft’s opinions and decisions. 

So it is not surprising that Mr. Taft has attacked the labor provisions 
of the Clayton Act nor was the place of his latest attack unfitting. 

Like sweet music upon tired nerves fell the words of praise which Mr. Taft 
spoke for the special privileges of capital upon the ears of the members 
of the National Association of Manufacturers at their recent convention 
banquet, held in New York City. Doubly welcome was such praise to the 
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National Association of Manufacturers, for since the revelations of the Lobby 
Investigations’ Committees of the Sixty-third Congress, approval of the 
policies and methods of the National Association of Manufacturers has not 
been voluble or frequent. 

That investigation proved that the National Association of Manufacturers 
had for years been relentless in its efforts to prevent wage-earners from 
securing, whether through labor organizations or through legislation, practi- 
cal benefits that would better their lives; that the National Association of 
Manufacturers had used its funds in efforts to corrupt members of labor organi- 
zations and to destroy labor unions; that the National Association of Manu- 
facturers systematically used its influence and its funds to defeat humani- 
tarian legis'ation of a remedial nature and to intimidate or defeat those who 
promoted it; that the National Association of Manufacturers retained at 
Washington experts whose business it has been to promote special privi- 
leges and to defeat legislation protecting human rights; that the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers made it a practice to bribe pages and employes and 
members of Congress to do their bidding and to furnish them with confidential 
information. 

It was to the members of such an organization, discredited by an official 
report of a congressional committee after investigation that Mr. Taft objected 
to the “hypocrisy and unfairness in denouncing the legitimate use of argu- 
ments by other classes in the community to induce members of Congress and 
Senators to favor or oppose legislation in which such classes are interested 
by proper organization and proper arguments as ‘vicious lobbies’ to be 
denounced without stint.” 

And this despite the fact that Mr. Taft prefaced his remarks with the 
statement which implied that he deemed himself non-partisan. Later he 
characterizes his position as a ‘‘judicial expression.” As an example of this 
judicial expression, we quote this from his address: 

“‘What I do object to is the cowardice of representatives who yield their own convic- 
tions as to how they ought to vote on such measures in fear of the organized power of the 
unions in their respective districts and states.”’ 


By what power of divination or telepathy does Mr. Taft obtain the 
information justifying this ‘‘judicial expression’? How does he determine that 
representatives did yield their convictions? 

Another illustration of the “judicial” attitude of mind essential to his 
“non-partisan” statement is this: 

“Nothing is so unfair and unwise as to enact legislation that seriously affects the 
property and business interests of a class without giving to that class the fullest opportunity 
to be heard, whether their cause is a just one or not and whether their interests are opposed 
to the public weal or not. It is begging the question and assuming a conclusion before 
hearing to denounce every activity in bringing their interests to the attention of Congress 
by attacking them with an epithet and denying them a hearing by a muckraking denuncia- 
tion of their motive.” 

When have the property and business interests been denied an opportu- 
nity for a hearing? Because human rights have been recognized, is the judi- 
cial non-partisan warranted in jumping at the conclusion that property rights 
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were not given a hearing? Is it Mr. Taft’s judicial axiom that property rights 
take the precedence over human rights? 

To be sure that “judicial” axiom was pleasing to the audience which 
Mr. Taft addressed, but would it be equally pleasing to the citizenship of the 
United States? 

Again did this judicial non-partisan offer balm to the disgruntled Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers in these words: 

“The power that the leaders of the American Federation of Labor exercise has be- 
come excessive and detrimental to the public weal and the good of society, and especially 
to that of the members of the labor unions. I fully approve the principle of labor unions. 
I believe that they are essential to creating a state of equality of dealing between employes 
and employers. I believe that they have made possible the enactment of a great deal of 
most healthful and useful legislation and have greatly aided the just cause of wage-earners 
in this regard. But the power their leaders have acquired by the principle of combination 
in their organization has intoxicated them, and they have exercised a tyranny over society 
and over their own members that is certainly leading to a reaction and to a restraint of their 
great powers within proper and lawful limits. They have failed to condemn in any way, as 
they ought, the use of criminal methods to which in a lawless spirit, their representatives at 
various times have seen fit to resort. They have raised large funds in the defense of men 
who have proven to be by their own confessions, violators of the criminal law, and they have 
manifested a desire to secure in express statutory declarations, an immunity for labor 
unions from the operation of general laws that should be uniform. In other words, they have 
sought to make themselves and their agents a privileged class not subject to the laws that 
affect every other man and even themselves when not engaged in labor disputes. We must 
of course concede that many of the leaders would be glad to utter protests and interfere with 
these illegal methods that have been pursued, but there are politics within labor unions 
and Igbor union conventions, and the loudest and most violent extremists are too often ele- 
ments to be reckoned with in maintaining the leadership of such unions. The quiet, sensible, 
conservative members of the union of whom there are many more than we realize, do not 
exercise the influence which their numbers would often entitle them to. Such members 
manifest their opinions in elections where in the secrecy of the election booth, they vote their 
real opinions and often refuse to obey the formal declarations of political policy made 
under the influence of the conspicuous labor leaders.” 


“Intoxicated with power’’—what a strange term to apply to men who 
have struggled for a quarter of acentury to secure an amendment of a law to 
insure its ‘judicial’ interpretation and application according to the intentions 
of those who enacted it. And what was the purpose for which this power was 
to be used? To make the lives of wage-earners better, happier, safer, with 
more opportunities for progress and development. Power for freedom, power 
for humanity were what they sought. 

This judicial non-partisan who addressed the National Association of 
Manufacturers indicted labor organizations because they contributed funds 
to secure a fair trial for fellow workers. Would this judicial advocate recom- 
mend that organized labor condemn without fair trial members accused of 
crimes? Does not the law in theory at least hold every man innocent before 
proven guilty? He accuses the representatives of organized labor of a 
manifest desire to secure in express statutory declarations protection from 
perversions and misinterpretations of antitrust laws never intended to 
apply to wage-earners. He condemns wage-earners because they wish the 
law to distinguish clearly the inherent difference between hats and human 
beings who make hats; between the miners and the coal they mine; between 
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carpenters and their planes; between human power to create and the things 
which are created. 

It does not constitute a privileged class to recognize fundamental differ- 
ences between human beings and things to which trust legislation applies. It 
is not an immunity constituting a special privilege to fail to apply compulsory 
education laws to donkeys. 

And finally this judicial non-partisan, the originator of the injunction 
warfare against labor, offers this advice: 

“‘What is needed to produce a sobering effect upon the truculent labor leaders intoxi- 
cated with their sense of political power is political courage on the part of those who seek 
to represent the people in legislative and executive office, and a full and fair discussion of 
such legislation as these labor unions press upon Congress and the legislatures, with bold 
and earnest opposition, when in such legislation, unjust immunity is sought and undue 
privilege is to be created.” 

Does a twinge of personal feeling here creep into the judicial expres- 
sion? In the last presidential campaign the speaker was candidate on a plat- 
form which unequivocally rejected Labor’s demands. The result of that 
election in which Labor opposed the judicial candidate is not yet forgotten. 
For be it remembered that the great mass of America’s citizenship gave him 
the worst political drubbing ever administered to any candidate for the 
presidency of the United States. 

The judicial candidate was the inevitable successor of the man on the 
bench who injected into judicial precedent and practice the conception that 
labor power is a commodity or an article of commerce and hence comes under 
equity jurisdiction. The judicial non-partisan speaker at the convention of 
the National Association of Manufacturers was the inevitable successor of 
the president who vetoed the bill containing the Hughes’ amendment, the 
immigration bill and other remedial labor legislation. 

Because he had the judicial attitude of mind it was impossible for him to 
change. As we have said before, men in other professions and walks of life 
may change but a judge, never. His reputation, his standing, have been built 
up on certain principles—to deny these, however unjust, is to repudiate his 
judicial career. To change is to undermine the judicial dogma of the infalli- 
bility of the judge. 

Mr. Taft voiced the thoughts and theory of extreme reaction and arro- 
gance before the National Association of Manufacturers—his “judicial’”’ 
utterances were well suited to his audience. But it was a voice of the long ago. - 





The Socialist political party is at it again. Again it has made an open 
attack upon the American Federation of Labor and this time upon a new 
tack but with the usual bitter antagonism of the political Socialists to the 
policy of the trade union movement in the struggle for the attainment of a 
better life and a better day and withal to maintain freedom and human 
liberty. The Socialists’ political party of Chicago has issued a pamphlet 
misrepresenting and attacking the A. F. of L. and its officers which it declares 
it will publish and distribute by the millions of copies. It is only within a 
week that a copy of the pamphlet has reached the A. F. of L. office and hence 
too late for consideration in this issue, but our reply will appear in the August 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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When the Congress of the United States authorized the creation of a Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations, to inquire into the causes 
of industrial unrest, it put upon that Commission responsi- 
bilities for a stupendous undertaking. Now investigation 
has become a modern expedient for relieving enlightened 
consciences from an unpleasant feeling of responsibility, while the investiga- 
tion under “‘wise,’’ judicial guidance steered safely past undesirable con- 
clusion and entangling relations. Investigations were generally regarded as 
harmless intellectual and ethical calisthenics. Occasionally they were enlivened 
by “‘sensational’’ developments—always affecting the workers. Experienced 
and safe commissioners knew how to avoid fundamental issues or matters 
that vitally concerned existing conditions. 

As the hearings of the Commission on Industrial Relations were held 
in many sections of the country, the nature of its work and the caliber 
of its members became apparent; it became evident that members of the 
commission really intended to conduct an investigation into the under- 
lying causes of industrial unrest; that they were ignoring conventional 
platitudes; that they wanted facts and that they were impatient of repres- 
sion, evasion or misrepresentation. 

The nation was aroused to interest in this new kind of commission 
that took seriously its mission to investigate. 

But even this commission, in the brief period for which it was created, 
could not inquire into all conditions causing industrial unrest; it could only 
throw the light of general information upon a few serious situations. There 
is no situation more potential for industrial injustice and all the wrong attend- 
ing arbitrary power than that which has obtained in Colorado for years. It 
was fitting that the commission devote much time to consideration of the 
recent strike in the coal fields of Colorado. All the factors concerned, the 
persons involved, the principles at issue, were fundamental in importance, 
and of absorbing interest and potential influences. The miners were 
helpless victims of exploitation—foreigners unaware of their rights and 
power, reduced to serf-like relations through the monopoly power and privi- 
leges exercised by the mine owners. The richest man in the world was 
concerned in the policies and. conditions that took from other men indus- 
trial and political rights and freedom, and even their lives. 

The hearings of the Industrial Relations Commission brought out in 
strong relief these great contrasts between individuals who as human beings 
revealed no natural causes for the great irregularities. 

In the early hearings, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., tried to establish for 
himself a normal and intellectual alibi for responsibility for industrial injustice 
and destruction of life in Colorado. He assumed the exalted ground of the 
“champion for a great principle.” But when proof from his own office de- 
veloped that shattered Mr. Rockefeller’s alibi, the commission under the 
fearless leadership of its chairman still continued an honest inquiry into the 
causes of industrial unrest. Then the forces of opposition gathered; all 
of the agencies in the control of great wealth were brought to bear upon 
the chairman Frank P. Walsh to restrain him from “‘injudicious” investiga- 


WALSH, 
A GREAT 
TRIBUNE 
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tion into matters that might locate responsibility. But Frank P. Walsh 
remained steadfast in his simple interpretation of his duty—to investigate 
the causes of industrial unrest. 

To the last day of the hearings that purpose and the policy remained 
unaltered; that honest, fearless leadership performed a great service for 
those denied justice. 

Because Frank P. Walsh refused to be turned from the purpose of the 
investigation, because he did not yield to the great pressure brought to bear 
upon him, because he refused to permit subterfuge, evasion, repression, tech- 
nical quibbling to deter him from obtaining information which he with his 
associates was commissioned to obtain, he was subjected to as grilling 
criticism as the dollar-wise press has ever directed against a single individual. 

But Frank P. Walsh remained the staunch unwavering seeker of justice 
and truths. He has performed a great and worthy service for those who toil— 
work that can not fail of constructive results, though even now corrupting 
influences are at work trying to poison the sources of information and to dis- 
credit in advance future statements and recommendations in which Mr. 
Walsh may participate. Perhaps one of the most significant developments 
of the Washington hearing was the concerted, deliberate, persistent efforts 
on the part of all witnesses for the Rockefeller interests to create the impres- 
sion that they were unfairly treated. 

The masses of the people are not deceived—they know the power of 
great wealth and they value rightly the courage, the character and the services 
of Frank P. Walsh. The great service Mr. Walsh has already rendered to 
not only the working people, but to all our people—to the Republic itself, 
will live and receive the highest commendation long after the dollar-loving 
dominating influences which seem now so potent in the affairs of our country 
have been eliminated. 





“The most powerful single force to effect social justice in Colorado is the 
conscience of young Mr. Rockefeller.’ Thus spake 
SYCOPHANCY SIR Mackenzie King. And those listening to the words 

AND . p 

CALLOUSNESS of the smug, self-confident Canadian baronet fairly 

gasped at the keen shock—an agent of the Rockefeller 
interests had declared what all had surmised. But this self-acclaimed labor 
expert remained unperturbed. 

For days Chairman Walsh of the Commission on Industrial Relations 
had been probing for the conscience of young Mr. Rockefeler—had been 
seeking to cut through technicalities, mechanical routine and the impersonal 
conduct of corporation business, in an effort to touch and establish the per- 
sonal relations that entail personal responsibility. But young Mr. Rocke- 
feller was evasive, non-committal, cryptic; he was punctiliously precise as to 
immaterial details; in phraseology he was as fastidious as a hair-splitting 
scholastic; he cheerfully endorsed principles but either denied their applica- 
tion or refused to commit himself. Except when compelled by the Chairman 
of the Commission his replies were perfectly true, perfectly general, per- 
fectly meaningless—a finished product of Wall Street diplomacy. 
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: And yet it was in the solution of a great human problem that young 
Mr. Rockefeller was asked to co-operate. Though the problem affects the lives 
and welfare of millions, yet Mr. Rockefeller assumed the attitude of tolerant 
condescensions which apparently concealed indignation that his motives 
and his acts should be questioned or that he should be asked to explain. These 
replies were those of a skillful lawyer careful to evade self-incrimination. 

He seems to believe in the impersonal nature of all business rela- 
tions—capital, wealth, machinery—human beings were only ‘business 
agencies’ necessary for securing results. The power, the effectiveness, 
the technical side of business were what interested him. The throbbing 
hearts of the people, the effect for weal or woe upon countless human lives, 
were considerations wholly without the impersonal business structure the 
Rockefeller millions had created. But it is the raw human life material in- 
volved that gave Mr. Rockefeller his tremendous power—powér that he seeks 
to disclaim. 

He professes that his employes and agents are free to follow their own 
best judgment—and yet so great is his power that his expressed wish or sug- 
gestion becomes a command. As he proved by his testimony, he rarely 
directed the policy to be adopted or gave a specific order to an agent, but 
he also proved that he has “‘suggestions’’ conveyed by other agents, thus 
maintaining the impersonal fiction. A suggestion from an industrial Imperator 
is of the same force as a suggestion from a political Imperator. 

Mr. Rockefeller shrinks from crude human suffering and raw hurts. He 
testified that he read only the headlines concerning the strike-breakers’ at- 


tack upon unarmed strikers at Roosevelt, New Jersey; that he had not read 
reports of military hearings in Colorado or of the Zancanelli and Lawson 
trials. He refused to look at the postcard picture of a little boy killed in the 
Colorado strike. 

Though he shrinks from personal relationships, he can not escape respon- 
sibility for the wrongs, the wounds, the deaths his system inflicts upon wage- 
earners. Though he close his eyes to the physical, the mental image must 


haunt him. 

Is it ethically right for a man to regard only the large general relations 
of business and to ignore those things that constitute personal relations? 
Ought great power to be exercised by an individual who lacks the bigness of 
heart and imagination to see every act illumined with meaning in terms of 
human life and the tremendous possibilities in even the most humble person? 

Mr. Rockefeller has now within his hands an opportunity as tremendous 
as was ever offered to any other person, but he will not have that opportunity 
indefinitely. If he will lay aside other matters of less importance than life 
and human justice and go to Colorado and make a whole-souled, persona] 
investigation for the purpose of establishing justice and humanity in his rela- 
tions with employes in the Colorado coal mines and then use for humanity 
all of the skill and efficiency and power that has formerly been at the service 
of profits, he will have realized his full opportunity. He has committed a great 
wrong—his atonement must be equally great. . 

The well-known agents of his interests are seeking the lives and the 
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liberty of men because they are prominent in labor unions. How can Mr. 
Rockefeller and his associates in the management of the mines hope justly to 
escape similar indictments? 

The opportunity is now Mr. Rockefeller’s, but it may pass him unheeded, 
and then? Well, the workers will organize though the machinations of the 
Rockefeller system oppose and will wrest from the powers that be the right to 
organize, to establish a better standard of work, of life, of justice, and of 
humanity. 





There are two tremendous movements for freedom at the present time—the 
labor movement and the woman movement. The union 
of these two movements found expression in the fifth 
biennial convention of the Women’s Trade Union League 
held in New York City during the month of June. That 
convention of representatives of wage-earning women was visible proof 
of the ability of women to determine and manage their own affairs and to 
appreciate and assume responsibility as members of society. Not only do they 
assume responsibility but they demand rights that go with responsibility. 

As a result of former conditions, traditions and customs, protection and 
support have been assumed for all women. This fiction was maintained even 
though women went out of their homes to earn a living in shop, factory or 
store. Some women have learned to break through stultifying tradition, to 
brush aside fiction and to recognize facts—they have learned that a free indi- 
vidual must stand erect, be responsible for her own life and acts, give and 
accept justice, not special privilege. If women would be free, they must achieve 
their own freedom. 

Wage-earning women have begun to work out their own industrial free 
dom. As the president of the Women’s Trade Union League pointed out 
in her biennial address, there are now two great groups of exploited workers 
in the United States—immigrants and women. But women have felt the 
thrill of the impulse that leads to freedom; in all the walks of life they are 
demanding an equal voice in determining those things which touch the com- 
mon life. This impulse stimulates protest against industrial exploitation, 
Strong women who earn their living in the struggle of the world feel that this 
protection and salvation lies in organization. 

Women work in industry side by side with men. ‘Their relations to 
industry and their relation to employers contain no elements different 
from those of men’s relations. Industrial protection and industrial betterment 
with freedom involve no elements that differ from the problems of men. Eco- 
nomic organization is the hope of all. 

‘Many women and many organizations early realized this. On the walls 
of the convention room were historical charts that showed how early in the 
century women had sensed this principle and have tried to give expression to it, 

In 1828 the women textile workers of Dover, New Hampshire, struck 
against a wage reduction and for a ten-hour law. In 1834, 800 women 
of Dover struck for the right to organize. In 1834 the wave of a poke 
bonnet was the signal at which 2,000 girls of the textile mills of Lowell marched 
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out against a cut in wages. These are only a few illustrations; there are 
many more that indicate that women were learning they must organize and 
assume an intelligent part in the world of industry. In 1869 the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union admitted women on equal terms with men—this 
was the first international union to establish this right for women. 

The discussions and addresses at the New York convention indicate that 
women realize they can not establish and maintain industrial freedom and 
responsibility unless they also have political freedom and responsibility. 
Wherever opportunity and development are restricted, there influence and 
power are also restricted. Women can not assume equal rights with free 
men in the industrial struggle while classified with idiots and irresponsibles in 
political affairs. 

As a matter of justice, working women demand the ballot. They demand 
the right to participate in the determinations of political affairs because they 
are affected by those determinations. The ballot can not long be denied them. 
The ballot will bring power because it will bring full citizenship. 

But industrial freedom must be fought out on the industrial field. It will 
be achieved when wage-earning women hold in their own hands the right and 
the power to participate in determining the conditions under which they shall 
work and the wages they shall receive. They can delegate this power and 
responisbility to no outside authority if they wish industrial freedom. 

There is no easy way—but if anything in life is worth while it is the 
beautiful ideal of a rational individual ordering his or her own life in full ac- 
ceptation of the opportunities and the limitations of freedom. Protection 
and regulation may offer immediate relief—but they are not freedom. 

Industrial freedom is not a sex problem—it is a human problem. The 
same principles apply to men and women alike. 

The avowed object of the Women’s Trade Union League is to promote, 
among women wage-earners, organizations into trade unions affiliated 
to the American Federation of Labor. It isa movement that has a tremendous 
opportunity and promise. Because it has opportunity and promise it is con- 
fronted by dangers and pitfalls and must protect itself against attempts to 
dominate it and use it for other purposes. 

The women’s movement for freedom must be real and candid; it must 
not allow itself to be suffocated or devitalized by frivolities and pink-tea 
imitations that have so long kept women from healthy, sane living. Those 
who profit by the exploitation of women will offer substitutes for the trade 
union movement—welfare work, vocational associations and other charitable 
or semi-charitable institutions. The fight of women for industrial freedom 
is made doubly difficult by the usable tradition of the economic dependence 
of women, by patronizing social workers and by those who would protect 
woman in order to keep her from exercising her own will power and becoming 
a member of society upon equality with all. 

The trade union movement is the movement that offers women the oppor- 
tunity to secure freedom as well as indusrial protection. 

The recent convention ought to put new life into efforts to organize 
women into trade unions to increase wages and better conditions, and this 
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problem of organizing women can not be separated from the problem of 
organizing men. Men must join the women in efforts to solve the common 
problem or else they will find women used against them as competitors. 

Recently Mr. J. G. Butler, Jr., president of the Bessemer Pig Iron Asso- 
ciation, said in regard to the idea of employing women in the metal industries: 
“It would not be surprising to find thousands of women in mills, blast furnaces 
and mines, doing the work of men before the war is over.” 

The American Federation of Labor has helped to organize women as a 
necessary part of the campaign to organize and federate all the workers in 
a great movement for human welfare. Women are admitted to organiza- 
tions on an equality with men and have equal rights and privileges in the 
organization. The trade union movement is a power for justice and equal 
opportunity for all regardless of sex, nationality, politics, race or creed. 





That there is a bigger power than the “protocol” in the garment trades 
was manifest when, on June 12, forty thousand workers met 
in Madison Square Garden in New York, to give expres- 
sicn to the solidarity of labor and insistence upon rights 
and justice in industry and in the courts. That power is 
the economic organization of the workers—a power that can not be taken from 
them at the will of employers, for it is under their own control and subject to 
their own wishes. 

That the Cloak Manufacturers’ Protective Association has abrogated the 
protocol does not mean that the workers in the cloak, suit and skirt shops 
of New York City are defenseless and at the mercy of the caprice of employers. 
During the past five years, those workers have come to an appreciative realiza- 
tion of their rights to fair wages and decent sanitary conditions of work. 
They have been educated to better things in the school of unionism and 
will never again submit to the chaotic conditions that prevailed in unregu- 
lated shops which were demoralizing to the industry—to employers as to 
employes. 

When the manufacturers terminated their agreement with the workers, 
they temporarily suspended one method by which organization is able to 
maintain proper standards of living for workers. The seriousness of the 
responsibility that the manufacturers assumed is appreciated when it is con- 
sidered that about fifty thousand workers are directly affected by their deci- 
sion. The standards of working hours, wages and sanitary conditions which 
the organized workers established in union shops have also been secured for 
all workers, organized or unorganized. 

The protocol has been in existence for nearly five years and has made for 
the benefit of the workers as well as of the employers. Practically, industrial 
peace has been maintained during the five years with a little incidental hitch 
occasionally. 

It is doubtful if any other agreement involving so much and so many 
people has been so faithfully maintained during so long a period. 

That once in a great while differences have arisen which resulted in the 
workers going on strike without the authority and against the wish of the 
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union, was of course regrettable, but the workers returned to work very 
soon after the union had declared it the moral duty of the men on strike 
to desist and return to work. That even in these incidental and few strikes 
the workers were not wholly to blame but that the chief blame rested upon 
the conduct of the employers, is beyond question. 

The Board of Arbitrators selected by the employers’ association, and 
the union were to meet to determine upon questions of this character and 
endeavor to find an amicable means of adjusting past grievances and to pave 
the way for more permanent industrial peace. Three days before the meet- 
ing of this board of arbitrators the manufacturers abrogated the protocol. 

The difficulties that resulted in the abrogation of the protocol grew out 
of arrangements of a nature always regarded by trade unionists with appre- 
hension—authority exercised by interested “third parties.’”’ The protocol 
was a long step toward establishing industrial justice in the needle trades; it 
will be replaced by a trade agreement establishing a greater degree of mutua] 
beneficent control. 

The abrogation of the protocol means that for the time, at least, the 
clothing manufacturers of New York City will not deal collectively with the 
union organizations. Nothing is more certain than that the garment workers 
will resist with all their strength any attempt to decrease wages, increase 
hours or to deteriorate working conditions. Loyalty and solidarity have ever 
increased in proportion to attacks upon organized workers. 

Not only will the workers uphold existing industrial standards but they 
will demand justice in the courts. They will not tamely submit to plans to 
weaken organization by unwarranted attacks upon leaders or persecution 
through litigation. 





The trade union movement, true to its history, its traditions, and aspira- 
tions, has done, is doing, and will undoubtedly do more for the welfare of man- 
kind than all other agencies combined. 





Resistance to wage reduction by union workers is the check upon still 
further encroachments upon the unorganized. To secure an advance either 
in wages or to prevent a reduction in hours of labor by union workers, is to 
bring correspondingly these advantages to the unorganized toilers. 





In this labor movement we gather as the representatives and by direc- 
tion of our organized fellow-workers, and it is upon the labor movement that 
the toilers and the lovers of human freedom have set their hearts and hopes. 
They realize that the trade union movement of America is the historically de- 
veloped potential force which bears the brunt and scars of battle and which 
makes sacrifices for right and justice for all, for all time. There is not a wrong 
against which we fail to protest or seek to remedy; there is not a right to which 
any of our fellows are entitled which it is not our duty, mission, and work and 
struggle to attain. So long as there shall remain a wrong unrighted or a right 
denied, there will be ample work for the labor movement to do. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FrRoM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 
familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


It is accurate, varied and comprehensive. 


The information comes from those 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 


things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 
Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 


and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 
Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 


a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers 


Charles Iffland. — Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers have increased their membership 163. 
Unions have been organized at Streator, Illinois, and 
Cabo-Rojo, Porto Rico. Death benefits paid to 
the amount of $250;sick and disabled benefits, 
$49.22. We are conducting an extensive label 


agitation. 
Bill Posters and Billers 


Wm. Mc Carthy.—Strike at Seattle, Washingtone 
for recognition of union settled satisfactorily. 
The state of employment is fair. 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers 


Wm. Bendy.—The state of employment is fair and 
conditions are improving. 


Carpenters and Joiners 


Frank Duffy.—Death benefits have been paid to 
the amount of $30,742.50; sick and disabled bene- 
fits, $3,800. Unions were organized during April 
at Tampa, Florida; Oilton, Oklahoma; Whitehall, 
New York; Hope, Arkansas; Gardner, Massachu- 
setts; Haileyville, Oklahoma; Rhinelander, Wis- 
consin; Sumner, Washington; Bloomington, Indi- 
ana and Bamberg, South Carolina. At the present 
time there are strikes pending in Chicago, Illinois; 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Canton, Ohio; Clinton, 
Iowa; Norristown, Pennsylvania, and Parkersburg, 
West Virginia. 


Lace Operatives. 


David L. Gould.—Our members employed at the 
Seekonk Lace Company, Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
and the Marshall Field Company, Zion City, 
Illinois, have been locked out on account of 
non-union shop and reduction in wages. Trade 
conditions are improving slightly, 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—A local at Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, has been formed during the 
past month. The strike at Toledo, Ohio, for recog- 
nition of the union and wage increase is still pend- 
ing. Our local in Oskaloosa, Iowa, has signed 
a new agreement which gives them the nine-hour 
day. They formerly worked ten hours a day. 
An agreement has been signed in Wheeling, West 
Virginia, for a slight wage increase. 


Lithographers 


James M. O’ Connor.—Death benefits have been 
paid to the amount of $1,500. Trade conditions are 
improving. 
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Copper Plate Printers 


Chas. T. Smith.—-State of emloyment is good. We 
are preparing toinaugurate an organizing campaign. 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union 


Thos. Sweeney.—There have been locals formed at 
Toronto and Simcoe, Ontario, and Herrin, Illinois. 
The strikes now pending at Lynchburg, Vancouver, 
Portland, Syracuse, Norfolk, Sacramento, San 
Francisco, and Saginaw to better working condi- 
tions are unsettled. 


Timber Workers 


Wm. H. Reid.—The majority of our strikes in 
Washington, Oregon and British Columbia, to re- 
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sist wage reductions, are still pending. Many 
of them have been settled through compromise. 
An injunction has been issued against our members 
at Everett, Washington, prohibiting them from 
picketing. Many have been arrested but none con- 
victed. The writ of injunction is being ignored by 
our organization. 


Wood Carvers 


Thos. J. Lodge.—Death benefits paid to amount 
of $300. The strike in Chicago and New York 
resulted favorably. Our members are on strike in 
Syracuse, New York, because of a wage reduction. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix.—A. W. Downs: 

Organized labor is in good condition although 
employment is unsteady at present. Our women 
are doing good work for the union label. Unions 
of clerks, butchers and laundry helpers are under 
way. 


CALIFORNIA 


Richmond.—W. M. Shade: ; : 
Everything is running along very nicely with 
no trouble in our ranks. Condition of organized 


labor very good compared with unorganized. The 


Ladies’ Label League is active, and because of their 
activity half of the stores in this city are advertising 
that they carry a full line of union goods. The 
Central Labor Council and the Building Trades 
Council are financing this movement. 

Sacramento.—William C. Eddy: 

Organized workers are in good condition, while the 
unorganized are feeling the necessity for unionism. 
The Apprentice Bill by Senator Owens, passed the 
Senate but was defeated in the Assembly. This 
bill would have made it illegal for unions to regulate 
apprentices. The Semi-monthly Pay Bill is up to 
the Governor. The Compensation Act has been 
favorably amended. The Ladies’ Label League is 
doing good work. Leather workers are about 
to organize. 

Santa Cruz.—J. Tondorf: 

The unions are maintaining good conditions. 
The unorganized are working for considerably less 
than union wages. There is a steady demand for the 
union label. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—E. R. Hoage: 

Organized labor is in fair condition at this time, 
and is improving each month. The unorganized 
would be in worse condition were it not for the 
protection they receive from the trade union move- 
ment. Employment has been unsteady but is also 
improving. There are no strikes on at present. 
Moving picture machine operators are improving 
working conditions, and have added forty-two 
new members to their rolls. A mighty demonstra- 
tion was held here on May 29 to protest against the 
Lawson verdict. Congressman Buchanan was one 


of the speakers. The Label League is booming 
all union labels. Efforts are being made to organize 
two new locals. 

Grand Junction. —Wm. E. Meders: 

Condition of organized labor is fair and em- 
ployment steady. A union of hotel cooks and waiters 
is under way. 

Pueblo.—Ed. Anderson: 

Organized labor is in fairly good shape; that of 
unorganized bad, wages having been reduced. 
Employment is fairly steady for the organized; the 
unorganized have to compete with one another 
and accept the results of such competition. The 
State Labor Department which was created by 
organized labor has been turned over to opponents 
of the trade union movement and all union men 
holding positions in that department have been dis- 
charged. The Labor Council is maintaining a steady 
agitation for the purchase of union label goods. 
Several new unions are being organized. 


CONNECTICUT 


Thompsonville.—Leslie H. Creelman: 

Condition of organized labor is very good; em- 
ployment steady. The trade union movement is 
continually working for the union label. 

Waterbury.—Louis J. Cole: 

Condition of organized labor is very good. We 
have improved conditions without striking. Good 
label agitation is being maintained. The compensa- 
tion bill has been favorably amended. A chauffeurs’ 
union has been organized and a clerks’ union is now 
under way. 

Willimantic.—Fred J. Hill: 

Organized labor is in good condition. All crafts 
are working steadily. There have been no strikes 
this year and good work is being done for the union 
label. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—John H. Hickey: 

Organized labor is in very good condition; that 
of the unorganized is not so good. Employment 
generally steady. Brewery workers are on strike for 
a wage increase of $1 per week. Increased agita- 
tion for the union label is steady. The carpenters 
at Penn’s Grove have organized and several unions 
are under way. 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


GEORGIA 


Savannah.—Robt. Fechner: 

Organized labor is in very good condition con- 
sidering the long depression. No effort has been 
made in this city to reduce wage-scales. All unions 
are taking an active interest in the effort to secure 
needed labor laws at the coming session of the 
legislature. 

Waycross.—R. L. Singleton: 

Condition of organized labor is good; the unor- 
ganized are compelled to accept low wages and long 
hours. This applies to common labor, as all the 
crafts are well organized. Shop employment is 
steady but is still working on short time. We are 
urging the passage of a special tax for school pur- 
poses at the coming session of the state legislature. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora.—O. N. Ament: 

Condition of the organized workers is at least 40 per 
cent better than the unorganized. Employment is 
steady with plenty of work for union men. Plumb- 
ers have been on strike for an increase of 50 cents 
per day. 

Chicago.—Mary Anderson: 

Work is slack and organizations are helping their 
members by dividing up the work and also paying 
work benefits. The unorganized have no means of 
getting help except from the United Charities. 
Through organization the boot and shoe workers in 
lasting departments have received from 2 to 3 
cents increase in wages through conferences. The 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation is resisting the pro- 
posed wage cut with a fair chance of winning, out. 
Unions are being circularized in the interests of the 
union label, and a list of labor products and where 
they may be secured are included. An injunction 
has been issued against the Waitresses’ Union pro- 
hibiting peaceful picketing. Dress, waist and white 
goods workers are being organized by the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers. 

East St. Louis.—J. J. Smith: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is steady compared with other cities. The 
street-car men’s union has secured a three years’ 
agreement. 

Herrin.—Hugh Willis: 

The journeymen tailors have been organized. 
The Trades Council is assisting several affiliated 
crafts in adjusting grievances with their employers. 
All locals are working in harmony with the council 
and good results are being obtained. 

Joliet—Fred T. Murphy: 

Organized labor is in good condition and em- 
ployment is fair. All city cart drivers have joined 
the teamsters’ union. There is a demand for the 
union label. Unions of barbers and meatcutters are 
under way. 

LaSalle.—James P. Trench: 

Condition of organized labor good, although em- 
ployment is not steady at the present time, but the 
prospects are good. Laborers have increased wages. 
The central body is doing effective work for the 
union label. 

Mascoutah.—Edwin Schilling: 

Condition of organized labor is good; that of the 
unorganized is very poor, and employment not 
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very steady. An active agitation is being main- 
tained for the union label. 

Peoria.—J. W. Gentry and John M. Irish: 

Condition of unorganized labor is much worse than 
that of the organized. Employment is fairly steady 
to those who have jobs. The brewery workers 
— increased wages and shortened hours without a 
strike. 


INDIANA 


Anderson.—L,. W. Belton: 

Condition of organized labor fully employed; that 
of the unorganized bad. Employment is steady at 
present. Moving picture machine operators have 
organized and a union of journeymen horseshoers is 
under way. 

Elkhart.—J. O. Vance: 

Condition of organized labor is good; employ- 
ment is steady. Unionists are continually demand- 
ing the union label. The teamsters organized dur- 
ing the past month and unions of laundry workers 
and clerks are under way. 

Indianapolis.—Geo. A. Nolte: 

There is no comparison between the condition of 
organized labor and the unorganized. Carmen 
report some improvement in employment. A union 
of carmen is being organized in Chicago, Illinois. 


Peru.—David Mohr: 

Employment is steady in most railway shops but 
not steady in the factories. An attempt is being 
made to organize a union co-operative store in 
this city. Everything possible is being done in the 
interests of the union label. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—H. P. Willey: 

Organized labor is making good progress and have 
succeeded in every case where they have attempted 
to better working conditions. Employment is 
normal. The plumbers and steamfitters secured an 
agreement without trouble. Electrical workers 
had trouble about four weeks and some shops 
are not settled yet. Building laborers have or- 
ganized. The prospects are good for a laundry 
workers’ local. The cement workers are progressing 
and a union of asbestos workers is under way. The 
unions are demanding the union label. 

Marshalltown.—J. C. Crellin: 

Organized labor is gaining steadily. The unor- 
ganized are beginning to see the advantage of trade 
unionism. Employment is steady except in the 
railroad crafts. The printers have secured a wage 
increase that ranges from $1 to $3 per week. Cooks 
and waiters have shortened their hours and in- 
creased wages $2 per week. The teamsters have 
also increased wages from $1 to $4 per week. The 
demand for the union label is increasing. A union 
of hodcarriers and building laborers has been or- 
ganized and the cement finishers and freight handlers 
are discussing organization. 

Sioux City.—H. Michelstetter: 

Condition of organized labor is good, with 90 
per cent employed. The painters are on strike for 50 
cents an hour. They are securing a contract for 
themselves under the guidance of the strike com- 
mittee. The plumbers have secured a 25 per cent 
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increase in wages aftér a strike of two weeks. Con- 
stant agitation is being maintained by the Union 
Label League. The clerks have gained a large in- 
crease in membership. 


KANSAS 


Blue Rapids.—G. O. Norris: 
Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is also good at the present time. 


Hutchinson.—G. T. Bronleewe: 

This city is fairly well organized and is improving. 
Every local has increased in membership the past 
month. Employment is steady. The Trades 
Council is working hard for the label. A federal 
labor union and a clerks’ union is under way. 

Topeka.—Clyde O. Tresner: 

The bakers have secured a nine-hour day with ten 
hours pay without strike. The carpenters’ union 
has an organizer here and is conducting an or- 
ganizing campaign. The clerks are discussing or- 
ganization. 

LOUISIANA 


Newton.—Thos. Graham: 

Wages are higher and employment steadier for the 
organized than the unorganized. Committees are 
doing effective work for the union label. 


MAINE 


Augusta.—John H. Bussell: 

Condition of organized labor is good; that of the 
unorganized poor. Employment is very slack but is 
slowly improving. Good work is being done for the 
union label. 

Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment in building trades fair; other trades good. We 
are maintaining an effective union label agitation. 

Portland.—Charles Darrington: 

Organized labor is making steady progress. A 
greater demand is being made for union label goods. 
As part of our effective union label campaign, 
theaters are running slides advertising the different 
emblems. We are preparing for the biggest Labor 
Day ever held here. 

Waterville —J. F. Partridge: 

Condition of organized labor is fair; that of the 
unorganized is bad. We are continually urging the 
union label. Plumbers are discussing organization. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lowell.—Chas. E. Anderson: 

The labor forward movement in this city was a 
decided success. New unions were chartered and 
the memberships of the various locals increased as 
the result of open meetings held in the evening and 
the noon-day meetings held at the shops and mill 
gates by trade unionists who presented the princi- 
ples of organized labor. 

Lynn.—William A. Nealey: 

The plumbers and steamfitters have received an 
increase of 20 cents per day, making their wages 
$5 for eight hours. 

Middleboro.—Will S. Anderson: 

Condition of organized labor is good; that of the 
unorganized poor. Employment is fairly steady in 
all trades. The Central Labor Union is conducting 
a vigorous union label agitation. . 
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Sharon.—B. S. Bolles: 

Organized labor in this section has been fairly busy 
the past winter. The demand for the union label is 
increasing. Horseshoers are discussing organiza- 
tion. 


Taunton.—Arthur J. Sample: 

The painters and carpenters are very busy. The 
machinists’ local is increasing in membership as the 
result of an effective organizing campaign. Several 
locals have union label committees. A union of oil- 
cloth workers is under way. 


MINNESOTA 


International Falls —H. B. Tohms: 

Condition of organized labor is good. The un- 
organized are in poor shape. The union label is be- 
ing continually urged. The printers have formed a 
temporary organization. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Employment is slack, especially in the building 
trades. Electrical Workers’ Union No. 110 secured 
a wage increase of 25 cents a day in five shops 
after a short strike. This increase was agreed to one 
year ago. Every electrical contractor in this city is 
now working under the union shop agreement. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin.—E. H. Lambert: 

The condition of organized labor is better than 
that of the unorganized. The sheet metal workers 
are striking for a wage increase. A label league 
has been organized. 


Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Organized labor is again coming into its own. We 
are recovering somewhat from our late depression. 
Employment is fair. The carpenters and building 
laborers have secured a raise in wages of 5 cents an 
hour. Workers in breweries and brewery agencies 
have bettered working conditions and received an 
increase of $1 per week for the first two years and 
$1.50 per week for the third year. Unlimited work- 
ing hours of beer drivers are changed to a straight 
ten-hour day the year around. -These betterments 
extend to steam engineers, stationary firemen, ma- 
chinists, coopers, and electricians. The latter receive 
the prevailing scale paid by outside contractors which 
means an increase of $3 per week. A building trades 
council is organizing. Good work is being done for 
the union label. The last legislature partially abol- 
ished convict labor contracts, and same will be done 
away with entirely by December 31, 1916. Several 
new unions are being formed. 

St. Joseph.—C. A. Bucklen: 

Organized labor is in good condition. The unor- 
ganized are in poor condition. Employment steady, 
with all union building craftsmen employed. The 
painters’ strike for higher wages resulted in a 5 cent 
increase and recognition of their union. This is the 
first time the painters have been recognized for 
eleven years. We are doing everything possible for 
the union label. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha.—David Coutts: 

Condition of organized labor is fair and improving 
gradually. The unorganized workers are in a very 
bad condition. Employment is not very steady but 
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there is a marked improvement since last month. 
The Union Card and Label League is making good 
progress. Local merchants report that there was, a 
20 per cent more demand for the label. The cooks, 
and hodcarriers and common laborers have or- 
ganized and unions of jitney drivers, teamsters, 
waiters, and waitresses are under way. 

Souih Omaha.—Henry J. Beal, Jr.: 

Conditions in the organized trades are better than 
they have been since 1908. Employment is steadier. 
The building trades and brewery trades’ craftsmen 
have secured a wage increase without a strike. The 
new label committee is doing effective work. 


NEW JERSEY 


Morristown.—A. B. Losey: 

Organized labor is steadily improving. Employ- 
ment is steady for the present. The independent 
building laborers’ union was-defeated in their two 
months’ strike to raise wages, and have voted to go 
back to work at the old rate. We are now endeavor- 
ing to secure their affiliation to their international 
union. Constant efforts have been made in behalf 
of the union label. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—John J. Dillon: 

Condition of organized labor is good; employment 
unsteady. The Label League together with various 
committees are visiting unions. We are attempting 
to organize a shoe repairers’ union. 

Brooklyn.—Rudolph Modest: 

The number of unemployed is slowly decreasing. 
The butcher strike in the union shops in Newark, 
Jersey City, and Hoboken, New Jersey, has been de- 
clared off. A temporary injunction was issued 
against these workers, the trade council and many 
other trade unionists. The employers attempted to 
make the writ permanent and after the hearings the 
court withheld its decision. This policy served its 
p as far as the employers were concerned. 
The workers also charged that the alien immigration 
law was violated. 

Dunkirk.—Emil Hagberg: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is improving in some trades. The Central 
Labor Council has an active label committee at 
work. 

Fredonia.—L,. Kiearstead: 

Condition of unorganized workers is poor com- 
pared with that of the organized. Employment has 
been unsteady but is improving. Our label com- 
mittee is doing effective work. 

Jamestown.—M. M. Gifford: 

The building trades are well organized. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. The sheet metal workers have 
raised wages after one week’s strike. The union 
shop was included in the agreement. The Central 
Labor Council committee is agitating for the union 
label. A sheet metal workers’ union with 150 mem- 
bers organized during the past month. 

Peekskill—Robert Cross: 

Employment is fair and condition of organized 
labor good compared with the unorganized. We 
are working hard for the union label. The sheet 
metal workers are discussing organization. 


Poughkeepsie.—Schuyler Lent: 

Condition of the organized workers is fair; unor- 
ganized poor. Employment is unsteady. The Board 
of Public Works has granted employes a Saturday 
half-holiday with full pay. Brewery workers are 
looking for an increase in wages. The Union 
Label League is maintaining a constant agitation. 
Four new unions are now under way. 


Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

Organized labor is far in advance of the unor- 
ganized. Employment is unsteady in nearly all the 
trades. We continually urge the union label. The 
retail clerks have organized. 


racuse-—E. F. Carroll: 

Eee trical workers have secured a raise in wages 
of 24% cents per hour the first year, and an addi- 
tional 21% cents the second year. Trade unionists 
receive the preference in this city. Several other 
unions report wage increases and the betterment of 
working conditions. There is a constant agitation 
for the uniomlabel. Stenographers and book- 
keepers are discussing organization. 


OHIO 


Canton.—O. M. Patterson: 

The city council has passed a resolution that all 
work done by or for this municipality shall be per- 
formed by members of trade unions wherever pos- 
sible. The new eight-hour law to apply on all city 
work goes into effect July 1. The teamsters have 
bettered conditions after a two days’ strike. Car- 
penters are asking 45 cents an hour and an eight- 
hour day and the painters report that all but two 
contractors have signed their new wage scale. The 
plumbers are out on strike to enforce their new agree- 
ment. 


East Liverpool.—John P. Duffy: 

Condition of organized labor is good; that of the 
unorganized very unsatisfactory. Employment is 
improving. There is an increased demand for the 
union label. The bakers are discussing organiza- 
tion. 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Condition of organized labor is fine. Employ- 
ment is fair. There has been little trouble this 
spring. We are doing everything we possibly can 
for the union label. A union of brickmakers has 
been organized the past month. 


Hamilton.—Charles E. Vaughn: 

Compared with the unorganized, organized labor 
is doing fine. Membership in the machinists’ union 
is increasing and the same is true of the iron mold- 
ers. Employment is steady. Night forces and 
overtime is the rule in some places. After a strike 
that lasted less than two days the carpenters raised 
wages 214 cents an hour. The street car com- 
pany has resorted to the usual practice of these cor- 
porations to defeat organization. Our women’s 
label league is doing effective work. 


Portsmouth.—William Abrahams: 

Organized labor is waging a fight, especially the 
building trades unions, which are being opposed by 
the local contractors’ association and the Manu- 
facturers’ Association. There is a strong agitation 
for the union label. A union of laundry workers is 
under way. 
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Sandusky.—Jay C. Mason: 

Condition of organized labor is good; employment 
steady. A union of brick, tile and terra cotta 
workers has been formed and the electricians are 
discussing organization. 

Spring field —C. W. Rich: 

During the past month wage-scales providing for 
increases have been put in operation by the typo- 
graphical union, plasterers’ and brewery workers’ 
unions. The increases average from $1 to $2 per 
week. The machinists and patternmakers are con- 
ducting an organizing campaign. The metal polish- 
ers have increased their membership. The Trades 
and Labor Assembly recently put on a spring 
festival that proved profitable for the central body. 
The Women’s Union Label League in commemorat- 
ing the silver anniversary of the Trades and Labor 
Assembly made a donation of two handsome drink- 
ing fountains to the Labor Temple. Work is slowly 
improving in all trades but there are more than 
enough workmen to supply the demand. The city 
charter provides that all municipal work, including 
that done by contractors, shall be on an eight-hour 
basis. 

OKLAHOMA 


Chickasha.—A. W. Bennett: 

Organized labor is in good condition compared 
with unorganized. Our unions have maintained 
their wage-scales throughout the industrial depres- 
sion of the past winter. With the advent of spring 
all union men are at work. The unorganized 
have been in a deplorable condition and many 
of them are still unemployed. Our central body 
has a label committee at work. A workmen’s com- 
pensation law, a nine-hour law for women and a 
plumbers’ inspection law was passed by the last 
legislature. 

Oklahoma City.—T. T. Harvey: 

Condition of organized labor is improving. Em- 
ployment is practically steady at this season. We 
are canvassing business houses in the interests 
of the union label. The hodcarriers and jathers 
have organized and the clerks, butchers, blacksmiths 
and broommakers are discussing organization. 


PENNSYLAVNIA 


Allentown.—Henry Steinacker: 

Conditions for the organized workers are im- 
proving very much. Employment is fairly steady 
with the exception of one craft. Millmen have re- 
ceived $2.50 increase and six hours less work a 
week. There is a greater demand than ever for the 
union label. The state legislature passed a work- 
men’s compensation law, a child labor law and de- 
feated the proposal to increase the state police. 
A union of plumbers and steamfitters has organized, 
and the retail clerks are discussing organization. 

Butler.—Earnest C. Faber: 

Employment is unsteady. 


Wages and working 
conditons among some of the locals are better than 


at any other time. Effective work is being done for 
the union label. A barbers’ local has been organized 
at Kittaning. 

Creighton.—Louis Federkiewich: 

The condition of organized labor is very good. 
The building trades unions have received wage in- 
creases. Employment is fair. Wage increases have 
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been secured without a strike. All interests are 
working for the union label. Local No. 266, 
Journeymen Barbers’ Union, organized the past 
month 

Easton.—Wm. Slaybecker: 

Organized labor is in good shape. Hodcarriers 
have secured a raise in wages of 5 cents an hour. 
There is a good demand for the union label. Tex- 
tile workers are discussing organization. 

Wilkes-Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

Because of the activity of our unions in enforcing 
the old laws and demanding new ones, there will be 
some changes in our unorganized industries in re- 
gard to hours of child labor. Employment is fair, 
although there are many idle in our vicinity. The 
horseshoers’ union has signed an agreement with 
their employers. Several gains have been secured. 
Several large stores have given contracts for re- 
modeling with a clause calling for union labor. We 
can report the formation of several new locals in the 
very near future. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Westerly.—Nelson Dore: 

Condition of organized labor is good; employment 
steady for the organized workers. We are doing good 
work for the union label. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Greenville —H. C. Cole: 

Employment is steady, though wages in some 
trades, particularly street railway employes, paint- 
ers, carpenters and textile workers are below 
standard. The two latter are now organizing to 
better conditions. Merchants are buying union- 
made goods. 


TEXAS 

Paris.—F. E. Griffis: 

Employment is very unsteady. Organized labor 
is trying to secure the initiative, referendum and 
recall in this city. Union label goods are being de- 
manded. A union of hodcarriers, building and com- 
mon laborers is under way. 

Sherman.—W. M. Alexander: 

Condition of organized labor is good compared 
with the unorganized. The demand for the union 
label is increasing. 


VIRGINIA 


Bristol.—J. E. Benson: 

Condition of organized labor is very good. Em- 
ployment steady in some branches and in others 
about three days a week. Unions are agitating for 
the formation of a central body. 

Roanoke.—T. H. Adams: 

Condition of the organized is far better than 
that of the unorganized. Employment at present is 
very encouraging. Plans are now being perfected 
for a labor forward movement with good prospects 
of success. There is a big demand for the union 
label. 

Portsmouth.—James H. Wilson: 

Organized workers have better working conditions 
and higher wage rates than the unorganized. Em- 
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ployment is normal. The Central Labor Union has 
an active union label committee. A union of general 
helpers and laborers, both white and colored, has 
been organized. 


WASHINGTON 


North Yakima.—M. E. Murray: 

Nearly all members of labor unions are em- 
ployed. A number of unskilled are unemployed. 
A free employment office under federal supervision 
has been established in this city. A union of horse- 
shoers is under way. 


WISCONSIN 


Ashland.—J. M. O’Brien: 

Conditions of organized labor are better than 
those of the unorganized. The coal hoisters have 
formed a union and are asking for a new contract 
with wage increases. We are demanding the union 
label. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne.—W . W. Gildroy: 

Condition of the organized is better than the 
unorganized. Employment is irregular. Good work 
is being done for the union label. Three unions have 
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been organized the past month and several are 
under way. The injunction against the fifty-six- 
hour law for women is still pending. 


ALASKA, CANADA AND NOVA SCOTIA. 


Juneau, Alaska.—F. L. Alstrom: 
Condition of organized labor is fair; that of the 
unorganized is poor. Employment is steady. 


Lethbridge, Alberta, Can.—J. M. Ritchie: 

There is a large number of unemployed here and 
unions are appealing to the federal government - 
to open up work in this district. 


New Glasgow, Nova Scotia.—Clifford C. Dane: 

Organized labor is fast coming to the front here. 
We have made several important gains. Employes 
of the Eastern Car Company raised wages and 
bettered conditions without a strike. Employment 
at some plants is steady. The number of unem- 
ployed in this district is very small. Unionists have 
requested the town council to insert a fair wage and a 
shorter workday clause in all city contracts. We 
are continually agitating for the union label. The 
Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Act which 
was passed May 7, is the first legislation of this kind 
in Canada. The machinists are conducting a 
vigorous organizing campaign. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1915 


July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. 

July 5, New York, N. Y., Piano, Organ, and 
Muscial Instrument Workers’ International Union 
of America. 

July 5, Chicago, Ill., International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employes of America. 

July 17, Holyoke, Mass., American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association. 

July 19, Philadelphia, Pa., International Steel 
and Copper Plate Printers of North America. 

July 19, , Upholsterers’ International Union 
of America. 

July 20, Milwaukee, Wis., Retail Clerks’ Interna- 
tional Protective Association. 

August —, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Brotherhood of Composition Roofers, Damp and 
Waterproof Workers of the United States and 
Canada. 

August 2, Detroit, Mich., Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

August 2, San Francisco, Cal., International Sea- 
men’s Union of America. 

August 2, East St. Louis, Ill., Glass Bottle Blowers 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

August 2, Cincinnati, Ohio, International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen. 

August 3, Detroit, Mich., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 9, Los Angeles, 
Typographical Union. 

August 16, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 


Cal., 


International 


September —, ———, International Union of 
Carriage, Wagon and Automobile Workers of North 
America. 

September —, San Francisco, 
Brotherhood of Cement Workers. 

September —, Bangor, Pa., American Brother- 
hood of Slate Workers. 

September 6, San Francisco, 
Federation of Post-office Clerks. 

September 9, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ Interna- 
tional Union. ; 

September 13, Rochester, N. Y., Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America. 

September 15, Minneapolis, Minn., Brotherhood 
of Railroad Freight Handlers. 

September 17, , Pocket Knife Blade Grind- 
ers and Finishers’ National Union. 

September 20, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

September 20, San Francisco, Cal., Coopers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America. 

September 20, St. Paul, Minn., International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of America. 

October 4, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, 
and Helpers of America. 

October 18, New York, N. Y., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

November 8, San Francisco, Cal., 
Federation of Labor. 

November 8, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Longshoremen’s Association. 


Cal., American 


Cal., National 


American 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of May, 1915. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 
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; df, $3.80; I. F., $6.7 

. & H. 14270, tax, bal f, bal ™m, a,’ 

i d f, 75c; sup, 40c 

of P. E. 9003, tax, apr,.’15, $1.40; f, $1.40; 

1 


40 
. &S. —T tax, bal d, '14, bal j, bal f, m, 
$4.80; f, $4.80; d f, $4.80; R. F., ; 


& S. 11680, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, 
2.40 ; f, $2.40; df, $2.40; R. F., $1. 
943, tax, mar, $5; f, $5; df, $s; I. F. 


12, tax, bal o, bal d, "14, bal} bal f, bal 
Ste ORCHESTRE LET . F., $1.25 
iF 33 tax, apr, "15, 95c; f, 95c; d f, 


> 
R27 


~“ 
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al pay So 
ae 


sae 


fre 
bd ¥ 


aa 


rae o 
Soar 


a ae 


a: 


. U., V Jilder, Vt, tax, ‘i. f, m,’ ‘15 
14460, tax, bal j, bal f, m, °15, $1 0S; 
$1.05; d f, $1.05; 1-c hatters assess, 20c. 
F. L. 13125, tax, f, m, "15, 70c; f, 70; df, 70c; 
a F. 25e 
T. P. RF. C. 13046, tax, mar, '15, $8.05; f, 


ZO 20 


fe $8.05. 
, tax, bal d, 14, ‘bal j, bal f, m, 
*, df, $2.40; sup, 75c 


t ww 
Cre 
ited 
tN 
no 
w- 
ret Ise 
b> hes! "aS 


ia 
food 

eb 
ante" 


"14519, ‘tax, bal f, ee m, a, "15, 
OS; f, 31:05. df, $1.05; 1. F., 

. M456 tax, bal j, bal f, bal me m, a, "15, 
.75; f, $1.75; df, 00-78; BO, Oe 

. 14836, I. F. 

. 14327, sup... . 

. 14697, tax, m, a, '15, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c; 
2 


huh 
Oe 


tee 8 


ain Pomeroy, Ohio, tax, j, f, m, ’ 

U., Milford, Mass, tax, jan, "15, to and 
incl dec, "15 

&L.A., Superior, Wis, tax, dec, '14, to and 
‘incl nov, "15 

C.. Ee Ua ——e wwe N Y, tax, nov, ’14, to 

and incl oct, 
~ Bee Uae Soechtens, Mass, tax, jan, '15, to and 
‘incl june, "15 
L. U., South Framingham, Mass, tax, f, m, a, 


15 
I. B. M. . 81, tax, mar, "15, $1.35; f, $1.35; 
df, $1 


i. N. M. °. & B. 7073, tax, bal j, bal £, m, a, 
"15, $8.20; f, $8.20; d f, $8.2 


B. C. C. & S. W. 10875, tax, bal o, bal n, '14, 
bal j, bal f, bal m, a, 15, $14.15; f, $14.15; 


8033, tax, bal n, 14, ‘bal j, bal f, bal m, a, 
Te iy f, $2.15; df, $2.15; R. F., 25c. 


» $3. 

t.¢. ; Collinsville, Ill, tax, nov, '14, to and incl 
oct, ‘1 

C&C. Zanesville, Ohio, tax, nov, '14, to and 
incl apr, "15 

Yellowstone County T. & L. A., Billings, 
Mént, tax, jan, '15, to and incl june, ’15.... 

T. A., Schenectady, N Y, tax, jan, ‘15, to and 

incl june, ‘15 

4 "a Barre, Vt, tax, nov, 


6: 


oS E. 14229 tax, apr, iS, Sse, f, 65c; 


. U., Lynn, Mass, tax, n, d, ‘14, j, 

& L. C., Richmond, Va, tax, jan, "3, to 
d incl j june, '15 

. A. , Sup 

& L. C., Roundup, Mont, tax, jan, '15, to 
d incl aoa. "15 

qs ge, N J, tax, j, f, m, ’ 
.U., "Easton, Pa, ym m, 15. 


NN8 OY ON BA A 
" Png ang are 


3 
g° 


"15 

» Danbury, Conn, tax, dec, '14, to and 
incl may, "Eis 6.000906 0900450000600500000 

San oT = L. C. (Stockton, Cal), tax, 

"14 1 
Ss. P. 13093, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, '15, $3.20; 
f, $3.20; Ne — R. F., 25 

Ss. P. 13093, I. 

Ss. W. 10833, hy apr, '15, 40c 

B. M. 10167, tax, SP, 1S, $1. tse 14 ‘fi! th sat, 
$1.15; I. F., 

E.C. &S. 14528, tax, apr, '15, 75c; “f, 75c; df, 
7. 


14460, , oes &, bal m, a, '15, $1.05; 
f. $1 05; df, $1. 
F. L. 13136, tax, a "15, $1.10; f, $1.10; df, 
$1. rt _ Sup, 


“W. U., feb,’ 
Jarren, Pa, he 7 f, m, "15 
» >> Pittsburg, Kans, tax, j, f, m, "15 
, St'Paul, Minn, tax, jan, ‘15, to and 
» "8S 
2, tax, apr, '15, $2; f, $2; d f, $2 


= 
ou Ne 
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AMERICAN 


F. L. 8227, tax, bal n, '14, bal m, a, ’15, 55c; f 
I. aan cack in enee eee utids+ 
F. L. 14333, tax, bal n, bal d, "14, aan. bal f, a, 
‘15, $1; 6 $l; df, $1; 1 F., | RE 
S. W. 11095, tax, m. ~ 15, 80c; f, , d f, 80c; 
i TD sccnceeredscousecece 
I. U. of P.R. F. L. B. & S.C. S., tax, mar, 15. . 


P. 

IU. of P. R.F.L. B.& SC... ae 

. B., Tobias, Somerset, Ky, sup............ 
L. P. 14706, su 
eer College Library, Canbridge, Mass, sup 
4, sup. . 
sup 
sup. . 
, SUP. . 
. L. 14716, sup 
B. B. & P. 8934, tax, bal o, ‘bal n, bal d, 
15, $1.10; f, $1.10; df, $1.10 
tax, bal m, a, "15, $1.15; f, $1.15; 


‘df, $1.15: 1. F., 50c ap tasweee . 
'15, 40c; f, 40c; df, 40c 


Ss Papo 
~ 
zt 
aw 
a 


S. M. 14826, tax, apr, 

C. L. U., Freemont, Ohio, tax, jan, '15, to and 
incl june, ‘15 peice 

T. C., Marshall, Texas, tax, jan, "15, to and 
incl dec, '15 “e 

Cc. U., Princeton, Ind, tax, jan, '15, to and 
incl june, eC a Gain Rab wh tind 46 ae ee 

Cc. L. U., Waterbury, Conn, sup 

F. L. 13056, tax, bal m, a, 


"15, $4.10; f, $4. 10; 
af, $4.10; 1. F., anes : 


F. L. 13056, sup = a 

F. L. 14676, tax, f, m, a, 15, $1.70; f, $1.70; df, 
$1.70 ‘ ‘ (eedenes 

F. L. 14257, tax,bal o, bal n,’14, additional mar, 
15S, 25c; f, 25c; df, 25c; R. F., 50c 

F. L. 12924, R. F ‘ ; 

R.R.S. H. & L. 14436, sup : wees 

F. L. 12692, tax, apr, '15, $5.75; f, $5.75; df 
$5.57; sup, 4c _ Peet Pe ere ee 

F. L. 12 oe I. F 

eh hg: . Paragould and vicinity, Ark, ‘tax, 
may, '14, . and incl apr, ’ 7 

U. L. *'4196, tax, bal d, '14, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, 
"15, 90c; f, 90c; df, 90c; sup, 50c.... 

ea eno da dieicwed wade eek als 

F. L. 12985, sup 

T. & L. A., Olean, N Y. tax, j. f, m, "15 

T. & L. C., Kenosha, Wis, tax, jan, "15, to and 


incl june, '15.. 


F. L. 12953, tax, bal m, a, "15, $6; f, $6; df, $6 

B. R. C. of A., tax, may, enn 

B. of P. D. & P. of A., tax, apr, "15 

C. M. I. U. of A., tax, feb, "15 

F. L. 13153, tax, bal m, a, "15, $3.10; f, $3.10; 
df, $3.10; I. F., 25c 

S. C. & R. 10886, tax, m, a, ‘15, $10: § $10; 
df, $10.. - 

M. P. 8861, tax, apr, "15, $5.85; f, $5.85; d f, 
$5.85; I F., $8.7 ae 

T. & L. fienryetta, Okla, tax, dec, '14, to 


ADD hy 
H.N. & A. 14655, tax, mar, 
4.7 5 


df, $9.20; 1 ¥..§ $ 
"15, $1.20; f, $1.20; d f, 


"15, $9.20; f, $9.20: 


F. L. 14628, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m. a, "15, 
$4.50; f, $4.50; df, $4'50. R. F., $1.2 


F. L. 14628, 1. F 

F. L. 14628, tax, bal jan, , $1.70; f, $1.70; 
d f, $i. 70 : 

C. L. U., Wausau, Wis, tax, nov, ’14, to and incl 
oct, Ts 
. & L. A., Decatur, Ill, tax, jan, "15, to and 
incl dec, 

F. L. 13033, tax, bal f, bal =. a, "15, $1.55; f, 
$1.55; df, $1.55; R. F., 

F. L. 12739, tax, f, m, 15, Fhe f, $2; df, $2 

North Dakota S. F. of L. , tax, jan, ‘15, to and 


rT june, ‘15 


L. U., East St Louis, Ill, tax, jan, "15, to 
and incl ‘dec, "15 
T.&L.A., Minneapolis, Minn, tax, jan, "15, to 


and incl june, 
T. & L. C., Grand Rapids, Mich, tax, oct, 
to and incl mar, '15 
U nion County T. C 
14, — and incl apr, 


. Elizabeth, NJ. tax, nov, 


Cc. L. } ag om ~ Mass, tax, j, ‘fm, 15. 
a & 1. .. Lansing, Mich, tax, j, f, m, "15... 
» U. “See N Y, tax, d, ‘14, j, f, 
I 1B “of E. a a ee 
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and Delicious. 
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U. B. of C. & J. of A., tax, mar, "15... 

I. U. of C. W. & A. W. of N. A., tax, mar, ’15 

vs S L. C., East Liverpool, Ohio, tax, j, f, m, 
"15. : 

C. F. of L., Cohoes, N Y, tax, jan, *15, to and 
 * >, ayes 

C. L. U., Medford, Mass, tax, j, f, m, °15 

» fm Appleton, Wis, tax, jan, '15, ie and incl 
("Sa RRS aS ROE 

T. & L. C., ‘Lima, Ohio, tax, jan, ‘15, to and 
5 ly ERE Sanit cn aria : 

F. A. 12270, tax, ‘may, "15, $5; f, $5;df, $5.. 

M. F. & S.S. 1. A. 12912, tax, apr, "15, $3. 80: 


f, $3.80; df, $3.80...... 
M. J. A tara tax, apr, 15, $2.35; f, $2.35; df, 
"15, $1.20; f, $1.20; df, 
j. f° "15, $2.50; f, $2.50; df, 
"15, 65c; f, 65c:d f, 65¢ 
"15, $4.80; f, 


Ss. et 10962: tax, apr, 
.20 


$1 
A. 4 


re tax, j, f, 


» S j0ad2, tax, apr, 
T. F. 14558, tax, bal f, bal m, a, 
$4.80; df, $4.80; I. F., $2.25 


F. L. 7241, tax, apr, 15, S5e; f, SSe; df, 55¢ 

F. L. 14696, tax, apr, "15, $1.10; seen 10; df, 
$1.10; 1. F., 28e.... ee 

F. L. 14696, R. F. 

J. & E. O. er tax, ‘bal m, a, "15, $1.05; f, 
$1.05; df, $1. 

t. &ih.. S. Walle. Walla, Wash, tax, jan, ‘15, 
to and incl june, ’ oi ‘ 

C. L. U., Gloucester, Mass, tax, j. f, m, °15 

F. L. 14713, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, ‘15, 
$2.85; f, ha df, $2.85; R. F., 75c. 

F. L. 14713, EET ETS 

I. A. ot B & ST Wee BEDocscccs 

I.S. & T. R. U. of A., sup...... 

F. L. 13189, tax, bal f, bal m, a, ’15, 80c; f, 80c; 
Ph ved subwetdacandawseawh sts 

S. M. 9560, tax, rk bal n, 14, bal f, bal m, a, 
» STR 2 eee 

F. L. 11449, tax, aie bal n, bal d, 14, bal i. 
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Back of European Wars past 
and present lie secret springs of 
intrigue and ambition. ‘THE 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS 
OF EUROPE,” just issued in 
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make the present great war un- 
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ha 15, $1.75; f, $1.75; df, $1.75; R. F 


S. 7 U. . Rockford, Ill, tax, nov, ’14, to and 
incl apr, 

C.L. U., W tartan, Conn, tax, jan, 15, to and 
incl dec, 5 

P. E. o-, tax, bal d, 14, bal j, f, '15, 95e; f, 
95c; d f, 

P. E. 14380, _ bal d, '14, bal j, bal f, m, ‘15, 
95c; f, 95c; df, 95c; R. F., 25¢ 

C. C. & S. 8373, tax, bal o, “14, ;f, 75e; df, 
75e 

R. 7 T. M. &C. e1K: on. bal d, '14, bal f, m, 

80c; f, 80c; d f, 

F. L. “11796, tax, bal j, bal f bal m, a, '15, $2.80; 
f, $2.80; df, $2.80; R. F., 50c , 

F. L. 11366, tax, apr, ‘15, 35e; f, 35e; d f, 35c. 

F. L. 14769, I. F 

Toronto District L. C., Toronto, Ont, Can., 
tax, jan, "15, to and incl june, "15... 

Jefferson County T. & L. A., Steubenville ‘and 
ws Ohio, tax, nov, '14, to and incl apr, 


» ae , Stamford, Conn, tax, n, d, 14, j, "EBs 
r L. ‘A. Beaumont, Texas, tax, j, f, m, '15 
U. —. N Y, tax, july, '14, to and 
‘1 dec, ’ he 
» Ue +4 Oreg, tax, dec, '14, to and incl 
"15 
U., ‘Brownwood and vicinity, ’ ‘Texas, tax, 
14, 5 , & "8S 
Contra Gosta County C. T. C., Richmond, 
ct tax, jan, '15, to and incl june, "15 
C. L. U., Canton, Ohio, tax, jan, ’15, to and incl 
NT re et 
T. & L. C., Fond Du Lac, Wis, tax, dec, 
to “7 incl or 
Cc. L. Lockport, N Y, tax, jan, 15, to and 
incl j — . Sp aera r 
Cc. L. U., Lancaster and vicinity, Pa, tax, j, f, 'm, 
Tri City F. of L., Rock Island, Ill, tax, jan, "15, 
SI, “Sie ccc vccssennces : 
T. & L. C., Middletown, Ohio, tax, i, 5 m, "15 
, 2 Murphysboro, Ill, tax, j, f, m, "15...... 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


10. C. L..C., Oil City, Pa, tax, j, f, m, ‘15 


Cc. L. U., Sheboygan, Wis, tax, jan, ‘15, to and 
ne bh.s Gah tn eciles 60 G84bben 6 

C. L. U., Shamokin, Pa, tax, f, m,a,’15...... 

T.&L.c. Vallejo, Cal, tax, a, m, j,'15...... 

Cc. L. C., Waco, Texas, tax, jan, ‘14, to and 
Se NS hs od patna a iekd-oc ae 

C. L. U., Waterloo, Iowa, tax, n, d, 15. 

E. C. &'S. 13105, tax, mar, "15, $9; 1% 9; df, 
$9; sup, $3.64.. 

F. L. 7231, tax, bal j, ‘bal f, bal m, a, ’15, $3.50; 
f, $3.50; d f, + canes ee 

F. L. 7231, I. 

F. L. 8306, Ay ‘apr, "15, 85c; f, 85c; df, 85c; 

F. 

F. 

F. 


L. 14532, sup. speoakeahe seanenas 
L.. 14481, tax, apr, '15, $2.75; f, $2.75; df, 
PE ME Kcpeescceces cane Caceres 
F. L. 14481, I. F... maeerys Kens 
S. W. 10093, tax, apr, "15, $1.10; f, $1.10; d f, 
$1.10; sup, $20 
B. C. 14753, tax, m, a, 15, $1.95; f, $1.95; df, 
2 9 = Rr aoe 
B. & L. P. M. 9136, tax, bal j, bal f, m, a, ‘15, 
CASO: €, FEBS: OE, SOB. 00.000 cnckcacces 
. L. 12917, tax, apr, ‘15, et 10; f, $1.10; df, 
"$1.10; I. F., 50c 
M. M. & T. W. 12707, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
14, bal f, m, "15, $1.30; f, $1.30; d f, $1.30; 
I. 25 


F.L. 7087, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, "14, bal j, bal 
f, bal m, a, "15, $17.70; f, $17.70; df, $17.70; 
R. F., 75c + 

F. L. 7087, I. F : 

T. C., Wilmington, N C, tax, mar, '15, to and 
incl aug, "15 ane 
H. S. P. 12353, tax, bal m, a, "15, $1.45; f 

_ $1 45; df, $1.45; 1. F., $2 .50 
H. P. 4 2588, tax, apr, '15, 45c; f, 45c; df, 


"450 : 
F. & C. M. E. 13206, tax, bal f, bal m, a, "15, 
$1.30; f, $1.30; d f, $1.30 
G. H. & L. 14824, a, apr, "15, $1.35; f, $1.35; 
df, $1.35; 1. F 7 
H.N.M.P. & B. 617 0. oo, pal. bal f, bal m, a, 
1.50 


"15, $3; f, $3; df, Ps 

E. C. & S. 11959, dg bal ‘dec, 1a, 5c; f, 5c; df, 
5c 

F. L. 12706, tax, bal d, "14, bal j, ‘bal f, m, "15, 
$1.45: f, $1.45: df, $1.45; 1. F , $6.25; R. F., 
25c; sup, $1.95 


F. L. 14588, tax, bal d, "14, bal j, m, a, "15, 
75c; f, 75e; df, 75c; 1. F., 25c; sup, 25¢ 

W.U.L. L., Joliet, Ill, sup 

F. of M. T. 14221, tax, bal f, bal m, a, ‘15, 
$10.30; f, $10.30; d f, $10.30; sup, 8c 

L. P. 11752, tax, f, m, a, °15, $1.50; f, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50 

T. A., Norwich, N Y, tax, jan, "15, to and incl 


june, "15 
. C., Muncie, Ind, tax, jan, ‘15, to and incl 
june, "15 


Los Angeles County C. L. C., Los Angeles, 
Cal, tax, nov, "14, to and incl oct, '15 

T.A., Fostoria, Ohio, tax, dec, '14, toand incl 
may, ‘I 

F. = G. 14660, tax, apr, "15. 70c; f, 70c; d f, 


. = 9608, tax, bal m, a, ‘15, $6.05; f, $6.05; 
d f, $6.05 

F. L. 8786, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, '15, $3.95; 
f, $3.95: df, $3.95: R. F., $1 

F. L. 8786, 1. F 

C. L. U., Amarillo, Texas, sup 

Altegheny Valley C. L. U., New Kensington, 


Pa, 
Allegheny Valley C. L. U , New Kensington, 


C.L.&S .D.E. 14822, I. F. 
Cc. po + a Amboy and vicinity, N J. tax, 


a7 
T. om Mansfield, Ohio, tax, i, a 
Cascade County T. & L. A., Great Falis, Mont, 
tax, jan, '15, to and incl june, "15 


B.C.C. &S. W 10875, sup 

Ss. Ww. 10519, tax, bal d, '14, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, 
"15, $2.55; f, $2.55; df, $2.55; sup, 52c.... 
. W. 10519, I. F 
W. 10519, R. F 

3 W. 7592, sup... 

L. P. 14706, sup.. 
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12, F. L. 12362, tax, bal f, bal m, a, '15, 65c; f, 65c; 
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11. C. ty R. F. 14171, tax, bal may 

$2.95; f, $2.95; d 
2) Sr eer rere 

C. C. R. F. 14171, R. F 

- UL. L., Sharon, Pa, tax, dec, ’ 


Santa Clara County California C. L. C. (San 
"15, to and incl dec, 
)% > Oe eS eee 
». Brooklyn, N Y, tax, jan, ’ 


Jose, Cal), tax, jan, 


C.5. U.. Diceriniiis Wor Gas ban 4k to and 
i <r ere 
J. W. a tax, apr, '15, 45c; f, 45c; d f, 45c; 


> ee bal f, 
$2.50; f, eaED es Lv. “s 75 
. R. F. H. 14801, tax, apr, 15, $2.25; f, $2.25; 
i tetaeidewedeneonsetaeedsen sas 
Kern vt a ee L. C. (Bakersfield, 
" O'Fallon, Til, tax.j.f,m. 15... 
s. it. U. _ the L. I. N. Y. = tax, apr, ’15, 
60c; f, 60c; df, 60c; I. F., 
H. N. W. 7180, tax, bal_j, bal f - a a, “68. 
$4.35; f, $4.35; d f, $4. 
S. _L. Co » Manitowac, Wis, tax, jan, oth to and 
c.L. C., » Pertemouth and vicinity, Ohio, tax, 
*, 14, to and incl may, 
way ee Tenn, tax, dec, ’ 14, to and 


-€. Te as, apr, '15, $2.75; f, $2.25; d f, 
-» 50c 


: k. 
E.O. & P. 14215, tax, balo, bal n, bal d, '14, bal 
j, bal f, m, '15, $4.85; f, $4. 85. 
M. 14199, tax, bal m, a, ’15, $1.40; f, $1.40; 
I. F,, Miatitesareeeeceksoces 
F. L. a: a m, a, ’15, $2.50; f, $2.50; d f, 


"15, $2.45; f, $2.45; d f, 


2.5 
w. ya ) apr, 
» $3.75 





Ssssaesusrs ss ese ne 





i i in we ceia wean 
A. W. 14667, tax, bal n, bal d, ’14, bal j, bal f, 
Se. a, °15, $2.75; f, $2.75; d f, $2.75; sup, 
A. w. 14667, R. F 
M.M.T. &C. W. 14668, tax, apr, "15, $4. 5: 
f, $4.75; d f, $4.75; sup, $2.96............ 
I i sa wsmiine 
i (3 28a Gee Bolen 
SR Cee 








- Monongahela Valley C. T. C., Charleroi, Pa, 


tax, jan, '15, to and incl june, "15.......... 
CL. Uv. Rumford, Me, tax, nov, ’14, to and 
PR Ee Seca cna dite dae denieuiaae ais 
c. &. vv. Paducah, Ky, tax, jan, '15, to and 
incl june, ha TERE BOL SRE ee eee 
S.T.B. & A 11597, tax, apr, ’15, $4.20; 
f, $4.20; df, * $420: tS SA ae 
T.S.1. &G. W. W. joss, tax, bal a, bal s, bal 
Gy, ee Oe ee We Rs oc crcccccccecess 
A. & P. 8316, tax, apr, "15, $4.95; f, $4.95; df, 


$4.95; I. F, hc Guainene ake e ae-ae5s 
F. L. 12648, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, '15, 
$1.30; f, $1.30; d f, $1.30; R. F., 50c....... 
A 24 2 eEe 
P. C. & R. P. 11465, tax, bal j, bal f, "15, 10c; 
f, 10c; df, 10c; R. F., i Cids sdibakaawnwe 
i i ech buh bn ned enw kane aes 
C. L. U., Nashua, N H, tax, jan, '15, to and incl 
Pe eo i kenbs cananake sees henna sees 


1 
T. A., Fort aenend, N Y, tax, june, 15, to and 
incl > Saree rei 
Cc. L. U., pM Wis, tax, jan, '15, to and incl 
dec, 15 CabeRORSRLCLECEdDCeeebdesecenes 
E. G. W. 14808, A apr, '15, $1.75; f, $1.75; 


et 8 Be ees pas 
F. L. 12552, tax, he j, bal f, bal m, a, ’15, 
oF Te ' Ve | eee 
) 2 oS errs 
S. T. B. Sa. A. 13188, tax, feb, "15, $3.35; f, 
I EG aga ican ana ieewans 
Ss. M. 10342, tax, apr, "15, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c; 
DES bic chan cimbanbenes eenedwawwdn 


L. 1. P. A. 14622, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, "14, 
bal j, bal f, a, °15, $4.70; f. $4.70; d f, $4.70. . 
F. L. 10128, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, 15, $1. 50; 













5) MEE, MNS Us Wp PEReccacccvcccess 
te ¢ | Rr Tee 
F. L. 12739, tax, apr, "15, 85c; f, 85c; df, 85c. 
B. S. > 11759, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, 15, 

$1.05; f, $1.05; df, $1.05; R. F., 25c........ 
F. & C. "M:. E. 14429, tax, apr, '15, 35c; f, 35c; 

ee ed aie add we ieaichae Relea 
i in cin seehadaeeeairies een news 
S. & M. W. B. — tax, may, '15, 35c; f, 35c; 
ee I Bi iw 6 wln csce dé pins énesace 
G. B. 14670, hy Fi m, '15, $3; f, $3; df, $3; 
cia wd canciennes see tekken 
kf 3 8 eee oe 

. L. 14781, tax, bal f, bal m, a, "15, $10.90; f, 

“$lo. 90; df, EE GT a 804ceneueéee 

4 }| 4 ee eee, 

. L. 14770, tax, apr, '15, $1.10; f, $1.10; d f, 

‘$i. Ee 35 * Peer, 
eoria T. A., Peoria, Ill, ‘tax, j, f,m,’ 15. - 
I. B. of M. of W. E., tax, j, f, acct m, 15. 

C. I. U. of N.A., tax, m, a, Pr 
Cc. L. U., Carbondale and vicinity, Pa, 

atk eiceanesedGetenetes 

T. C., Pana, Ill, tax, m, j, j, 15..... 
Cc. T. & L. C., Jacksonville, Fla, tax, j, f, 
=| Carolina S. F. of L., tax, may, 14, to me 

_ 5, Se eee 
T. & L. , Montreal, Quebec, Can, tax, nov, 

"14, to and _ Bs Eb ccnccnesccesestes 
I. J. H. an ERR ETE ee 
Ss. G. M. T4624, tax, bal f, m, ’15, $1.55; 

A $155. 1” apenas 


be big - tax, m, a, '15, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c; 


, 28¢ 
wt . 14344, tax, bal d, '14, bal j, bal f, m, 15, 


$1.35; f, $1.35; d f, $1.35; sup, 24c........ 
J. P. 10367, tax, apr, ’15, $5:f, $5; df, $5; sup, 
J. B- W007, TBs oon sseecescesee sence 
Re MO eee 
i tax, apr, 1S. Psi .95; f, $1.95; df, 
H. N. ieee Bc. wen ‘f, 
EC eS 2h 3 33 Seer 
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332 East 103d Street 














Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 11 36-79th St. 
- 
DS er rreey $0 25 15. Georgia S. F. of L., tax, mar, "15, to and incl 
C. C. R. F. 14171, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, bal d, Ti "Ws 6.6 Ace cscvcovecodecocenesesesees $10 00 
12, bal j, bal f, bal n, bal a, '13, $2.10; d f, Ds Se EE “Wnt ocntae eeseendeatias 421 95 
Rika aae Ste ese, art pete 4 20 T.&L. c., Kokomo, Ind, tax, j,f,m,’'15...... 2 50 
Cc. C. R. F. 14171, tax, bal m, bal j, bal j, bal a, T. & L. A., Sioux Falls, S Dak, tax, jan, ’15, to 
bal s, bal o, bal n, bal d, '13, $6.85; df, $6.85 13 70 and incl june, Sa Ie 5 00 
C. C. R. F. 14171, tax, bal j, bal f, am bal a, Twin City F. of L., Urbana and Champaign, 7 
bal m, '14, $6.90; f, $6.90; df, $6.90........ 26 70 Ill, tax, feb, ’15, to and incl pay, essenede 5 00 
C. C. R. F. 14171, tax, bal j, bal j, oa bal s, C. L. U., Athol, Mass, tax, j, j, a, "15......... 2 50 
bal o, ’14, $7 — f, $7.60; df, $7.60........ 22 80 F. L. 12509, tax, bal s, bal o, bal d, ’14, bal j, 
RE ES RES ae 10 00 bal f, bal m, a, "15, $1. 65; f, $1.65; df, $1.65 4 95 
Cc. 1. Ua Gi iIMiespie, i ccentadendecdes 10 00 T. S. 12046, tax, “pt. "25, $6.45; f, $6.45; df, 
De I cc cdusnecncbceecencee 10 00 F Fa eS Saar 20 85 
eh Hts PUES sc onecesccsdeeeseeeses 1 00 N. W. 14350, tax, “bal f, m, a, "15, $2.05; f, 
sk RO 66 eer 12 50 Et, acc a a ones he eeaenbes 6 15 
C. P. A. 14286, - Sale, bal n, '14, 20c; f, 20c; H.N. & A. 14715, tax, bal m, a, "15, $2.65; f, 
hk Oe Se rrr 1 85 TT " SE Hee 7 95 
F. L. 11587, ad Tas f, ay a, "15, $3.55; f, S. T. B. & A. 14268, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, 
FP Te § 8 se ere 12 65 "15, $1.35; f, $1.35; df, $1.35; I. F,, 50c. 455 
C. E. 10634, tax, f, m, rat $17.25; f, $17.25; is ie le a EL Bo vce chs ahdevennins 25 
i 8 - Seen ee 51 75 H. N. M. 10953, tom, sm "15, $3.85; f, $3.85; 
SSouey © U. x tax, f, m, a, "15, $1.20; f, "Se 8 86t 8 eee rr 12 30 
i Cn otcs pene hedndhid sts 3 60 VY. W. 14639, tax, po "15, $3.20; f, $3.20; 
Ss. T. B & A.A. 13188, tax, mar, '15, $4.10; d f, bg TT ticattdhetnuahetpassenahentant 9 60 
i 8 TO ree tee 12 30 w. P. +0830, tax, apr, "15, 65c; f, 65c; d f, 
F. L. 12756, tax, bal f, bal m, a, "IS, $2;f, $2; GSCe ecw eee nese ere seen reece 1 95 
d f, $2; I. ERR Se rare 7 00 M. M. & T. W. janes. tax, bal m, a, ’15, $1.05; 
F. L. 12756, R. ¥ eT eee eee : 50 A $1.05, Gia Sy on 006050850008004KminD 3 15 
C. & S. W. 10184, tax, bal j, bal f, a. « "15, F. L. ore. wd a "15, $3. 55; f, $3.55; df, 
$1.85; f, $1.85; df, $1.85; R. F., 25c........ 5 80 cn nk6-cs chuenckne¢ wees Wenn dhie eke 10 65 
R. R. L. 14598, tax, apr, "15, Soce r 50c; d f, F: L. 7479, tax, bal s, bal o, ’14, apr, '15, $4.10; 
Pibiioc ck skbabnsdanteendeaaenwina kan 1 50 f, $4.10; df, $4.10; I. F., 75c; R. F., 75c; sup, 
S. I. A. 14771, tax. apr, 15, $1.60; f, $1.60; d f, TD obs segetcaviseseennenneosesenennens 14 30 
oe chee ee ne, 5 30 S. H. N. & A. 147 $2. » tax, bal m, a, '15, $4.50; « 
M. E. 11809, tax, apr, ’15, $1.85; f, $1.85; df, f, $4.50; df, $4.50; I. F., $4.25........006- 17 75 
LI «caval indie eaaan eee wae eee 5 55 I. A. T. S. E. of A., a ER err 45 00 
F. L. 14716, tax, apr, 15, 30c; f, 30c; d f, 30c. . 90 I TC ee 1 00 
F. L. 14651, tax, apr, '15, 95c; f, 95c; df, 95c. . 2 85 G. B. 13013, tax, bal f, m, a, "15, $3.10; f, 
F. L. 14783, tax, ane. "15, $1.05; f, $1.05; df, Sh.0G- GE, SE.00s Gee, SETO. oc cccsccscces 11 80 
$1.05; I. F., LEED ER 40 7. CT.@h.4. Glens alia, N Y, tax, apr, ‘14, 
N. C. 4 712, tax, sy 15 , $2.25; f, $2.25; df, Op SEE, "Bs co ce ccsesaccscccenses 10 00 
Sa A ER A a SERA LE i i RC ope 6 75 Cc. L. U., Tiffin, TM a ax, jan, "15, to and incl 
L. M. 14604, tax. Lads bal m, a, "15, $2.80; f, Dh ba ddelsdundedketbuechehnGent 5 00 
of | | Reece pai Eire 8 40 C.-L. U., St. Joseph, Mo, tax, j, f, m, 15. 2 50 
. P. 14640, Bg ran bal m, a, "15, $3.85; f, F. L. 13048, tax, bal n, bal d, ’14, or 
"$3.85; OE, Bees GM, Feee ccccsccccccccse 11 80 $1.40; f, $1.40; d f, $1.40; I. F. $2 6 20 
Dib EG Bann cdncawendesacdeenecnens 2 50 T. A., Oskaloosa, Iowa, tax, j, f, m, acct a, "15. 2 75 
C. L. C., Anaconda, Mont, tax, dec, '14, to and T. C., Green Bay, Wis, tax, jan, '15, to and incl 
incl . Wnsases tecksabebsurssnnacne ns 7 SO i ss oxneks nui euebuien been eeume 10 00 
F. L. 11434,tax, m, a, "15, $2.40; f, $2.40; d f, Spokane C. L. U., Spokane, Wash, tax, jan, '15, 
ee OU, Bhs ck occncacnccasucessesse 8 20 to an d incl june, , EE Grates 5 00 
T.S. 12439, tax, d,’14, j, f, "15, $3; f, $3; df, $3 9 00 T. & L. C., Coshocton, Obie. tax, j, f, m, "15.. 2 50 
15. C.F. T. S. 11939, tax, apr. "15, $1: f, $1; df, $1 3 00 T. C., Wilmington, a earian tan 1 00 
F. L. 14694, tax, mar, '15, 70c; f, 70c; df, <* 210 C. F. P. A. 11431, tax, bal o, 14, bal j, bal f, bal 
S. T. & B. A. 14188, tax, apr, '15, 90¢; f, 9 m, a, "15, $31; f, $31; Dia nnlbiieatinn a 93 00 
Bn 6008beebi-dntabudn sabe neees vende 2 70 B. S. O. 14719, tax, bal i. ne bal j, bal f, m, 
L. S. & F. H. O. 14400, tax, apr, "15, $6.45; f, "15, $4.30; f, $4.30; df, $4.30............. 12 90 
$6.45; af Ses: 5. B SONS... 200005... 29 60 F. L. 12644, tax, bal f, bal m, a, "15, $1.65; f, 
New Mexico S. F. of L., tax, dec, "14, to and G2.65- GE, GAAbs F. Bu GOB. o< ccccnsgeces 7 45 
nel SE tinea ni ak aheaeai bund oe Gaeta 10 00 F. L. 14342, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m. a, 15, $3.20; 
, Jackson, Mich, tax, sept, '12, to and inci f, $3.20; af, $3.20: I. F., $8.75; R. F., 25c. 18 60 
30 00 B. & C. 10301, tax, m, a, '15, $1.40; f, $1.40; 


p4 "1 








AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 





If you live in New York, you will save money by 





burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 











d f, Re 40. 
I. H. B. & C. L. U. of A., tax, m, a, "15 
_. a Si & L. 14698, tax, apr, ‘15, 80c; f, 80c; 


d f, 80c 
C. F. 14546, tax, apr, ’15, $4.25; f, “$4.25: df, 
25 
F. L. 14291, tax, bal n, bal d, ‘14, bal j, a f, 
bal m, a, '15, 95c; f, 95e; d f, 95c; R. F., 
F. L. 14653, tax, apr, 15, $1.10; f, $1 10: “at, 
$1.10 
R. R. F. H. 84, tax, apr, "15, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 
80c 
C. T. S.-12971, tax, bal f, bal m, a, '15, $10.90; 
f, Rages df, $10.90 
. 14841, 1. F 
. 11618, tax, bal f, bal m, a, ‘15, 65; f, 
; df, $1.65 
:W. W. 9840, tax, apr, '15, $10; f, $10; df, 


vie e- G. B. 14201, tax, apr, '15, 40c; f, 40c; 


¢: S. W. 14791, tax, apr, "15, $5.75; f, 

5. $5.75 
* 14636, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, "15, 
; f, $1.50; d f, $1.50; acct 1-c hatters 


. 14825, tax, apr, ‘15, $2.20; f, $2.20; d f, 

$2.20 

B.S. & A. 12646, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, '15, 
$9.20; f, $9.20; d f, $9.20; I. F., $1; R. F., 
Bee. «. 

5S. M. 9560, sup 

F. & C. M. E. 14160, tax, apr, '15, 95c; f, 95c; 
d f, 95c; sup, 8c 

F. H. tax, apr, "15, $1.80; f, $1.80; d f, 
$1.80; I. F., $9 

P. B. W. 14615, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, ‘14, m, a, 
"15, $2.40; f, $2,40; d, f, $2.40; R.F., 50c; sup, 


64c. 

W. D. _ tax, apr, '15, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c; 
sup, 

F. L. 13178, tax, bal j, a, ‘15, $2.80; f, $2.80; 
d f, $2.80; I. F., $2.50; R. F., $1. 

C. M. 14061, tax, bal j, bal f, bal | m, a, ‘15, 
$2.95; f, $2.95; d f, $5.95 

G. M.G. T. L. & H. 14377, tax, j, “f, m, a, "15, 
$20.60; f, $20.60; d f, $20.60 

-~ 8434, tax, apr, "15, $1.70; f, $1.70; d f, 
1.70 

F. L. 14587, tax, . £, °88, Fee; £. 70s: df, 

Cc. L. U. " Seatiocien, Pa, tax, m, j, j, ‘15 

» 2 inl Fort We Worth, Texas, tax, cn "15, to and 

ec 

z. Si. ©. > oA SPEEEEES N Y., tax, ji f, m, "15 

c. & U.. Mahanoy City, Pa, tax, nov, '14, to 
_ and incl apr, ‘15. 
>. T. C., New Kensington, Pa, tax, n, d, ‘14, ji, 


» 7 A., ‘Little Fails, N Y, tax, dec, ’14, to and incl 
"73. 


may, 
T.C.S. of A. L. O. of A, tax, apr, "15 
ag W. W. 12674, sup 
at 8144, tax, f, m, a, 15, $1.05; f, $I. 05; df, 
1.05 : 


N.P.A. 14650, tax, j, £, m 
G. W. 12369, tax, eee. 15. st 10; f, $i. 10; df, 
$1.10; R. F., 
T.T. & D. 12719, ae may, "15, $1.25: f, $1.25; 
as, 25.28... ee 
F. H. 14737, tax, m, a, ’15, 70c; f, 70c; df, 70c 
H. H. D. 12889, tax, mar, '15, $3.20; f, $3.20; 
.20 
2776, ye bal f, bal m, a, ’15, $7.70; f, 
: » $7.70 
3134, tax, m, a, "15, $1.50; f, $1.50; df, 


. 14284, ‘tax, apr, ‘IS, $1.75; f, $1.75; 


*.S. r.¢. & 2. 14307, tax, net o, '14, bal m, a, 


oO. 14605, tax, “Ff °, ‘bal 1 n, , bal d, 
, 15, $6.90; f, $6.90; d f, $6.90; 


$i. 
3. 10634, tax, may, ’15. $5.55; f, $5.55; df, 
55 


7. 10093, sup... 

14711, sup... 

W. 14139, tax, apr, 15, $1; f, $1; df, $1.. 

Poy tax, apr, "15, $1.15; f, $1.15; d f, 
F., $7.25; sup, 25c 

igre. tax, bal f, bal = | a "15, $4.05; 

f, $4.( 05; df, $4.05; I. F., Sas 

S. 12722 , tax, apr, ’15, sins: - $4.05; d f, 

$4.05. - ane 

W. 14831, I. F. oe 

S. 12502, tax, mar, "15 

a $1.75 cal ae 
13085, tax, bal d, 14, a, "15, 80c; f, 80c; 

di, 80c; sup, 52c. 


BOM O 


th t » 
gSerar ste, 4 
ms 


ae es 


= 


. Tri City C. T.C., Granite City, Ill, tax, jan, 15 
oo 


to and incl dec, 
fT. &.. A. aca N Dak, tax, jan, 14, to and 
incl mar, : 
7. &2,C. Wallace’ Idaho, tax, a, m, 1 js "15 
I. B. of T.C.S. & H. of A., tax, m, a, ‘15 
I. B. of M. of W. E., tax, bal mar, ’15. . ‘ 
M.G. B.C. & R. P. 14780, tax, apr, 15, $2.90 
f, $2.90; d_ f, $2.90. verde cet aueeneres 
F. & C. M. E. 14687, tax, apr, '15, 45; f, 45c; 
f, Bay ; 
C. L.'U., Livermore Falls, Me, —, i f, m, 15 
F. ott, " Augusta, Ga, fax.d, f, m 
. 8533, tax, mar, » $2. 50: f ra 50; d f, 
2.50. 
_ B. &N. Ww. 14065, tax, bal j, bal f, bal 
"ES, HAS; £, F108; Sf, S688; B. F., 


so om 
spr witr 


&S. ” 12432, tax, apr, "15, $1;f, $1; df, 

3 I-c hatters assess, 2Ic.. 

» ee, "15, 70c; f, 70c; df, 70c - 
4721, tax, apr, '15, 60c; f, 60c; df, 60c. . 
Ya W Va, tax, j, f, m, 15 

nont S. F. of ~ tax, nov, "14, to and incl 


0 
ww. 
lonlen! 


B. &S.C. s.. sup 

W468. ‘tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, "14, bal f, 
BS ee Fe eee 
. 8144, sup 
.C. & B. W. of N. A., tax, m, a, m, ’15. ; 
of C. W., tax, m, a, m, 15, $24; acct 1-c 
ers assess, $12 
L. of N.A., 1 
.. Spartanburg, S C, tax, d, "14, j 
— Oshkosh, Wis, tax, nov, "V4, to and 

. TARE PR eae 
478, tax, apr, 15, $1.50; f, $1.50; d f, 
0 


Y B> O <O5” 
mse 


mint 


EPRE 


t 


_ 


4 


2 pe 2, 
go 


ee tax, apr, 

"Carbondale, Ill, tax, j, f, m, ‘1 

“14808, tax, may, 15, $2; f, $2; df, $2; sup 
T., Atlanta, Ga, s 


12866, tax, bal, i batt bal m, a, 
. F., $8.50; 


YR Ts SS Hy PP 
Bue etnookrer 


,1.F 
Ss. W. 10833, tax, may, "15, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c 
F. & C. M. E. 13227, tax, may, "15, 35c; f, 35c; 
f, 35¢ 
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Rochester, N.Y. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORS OF HARDWOOD 


Strips, Wood-carpet, Parquetry. For old or new houses, 
consumer in localities where we have no agents. Your carrenter can install 
our flooring. Send for our catalogue in natural wood colors. 


WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 
New Albany, Ind. 


We sell direct to the 








302, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ’15, 
if $2.55; a f, $2.55; R. F., 50c. 
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R. RS H. & L. 14436, tax, may, ’15, 65c; f, 65; 
d f, 65c 

F.L. 14576, on oe "14, bal j, "15, spall f, 
m, 15, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c; F. 

H.N. & A. 14767, tax, apr, 15, $1. 40: vi $1.70 
d f, $1.70; sup, 50c 
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Se. 
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$3.40 
F. L. 12968, tax, bal d, "14, bal j, bal f, bal m, 
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7 rt a C., Peru, Ill, tax, july, 14, to and incl 
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cS. v., BeBows Falls, Vt, tax, jan, 15, to and 
incl june, '15 
C. Be ks. 'D. E. 14822, tax, apr, "15, $1.45; f, 
$1.45; df, $1.45; 1. F., 25¢ 
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$3.25; df, 
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‘TA PS isa mild and gently acting REMEDIAL LAXATIVE— 
honestly free from habituating or pain disguising Narcotics. 
Wonderfully tonic and helpful for inactive Bowels, and upon 
atorpidly sluggish Liver. Equally suitable for Children and Adults, 
Boxes, 10c, 25c, At —+ - TAPS PHARMACAL CO. 


50c and $1 or from 
82 EAST 28d STREET - NEW YORH, N. Y. 
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P. L. 2 28. Wyoming S. F. of L., tax, jan, '15, to and incl 
2s. C.k. We ~_ Bend, Ind, tax, jan, "15, to and dec, "15 
2 incl june, ’ T. C., Carterville, Ill, tax, a, m, j, "1 
Ss. T. B. K. & A. _-. pes tax, apr, '15, $3.85; * i 14394, tax, apr, '15, 95c; f, 95c; d f, 95c. 
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4667, tax. bal n, bal d, '14, bal j, bal Premiums on bonds 
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P. D. 14740, tax, ey bal f, m, a, 15, 
; f, $1.80; d f, $1. EXPENSES 


: 14617, tax, m, ie = "15, $1.65; f, . 
; df, $1.65; sup, 5 . May, ’15, rent, T A Wickersham 
S. H. T. 


4 O. 14569, tax, bal j, Organizing expenses: C J Folsom, $40.90; 

. 1S, $7.40; f, $7.40: Cc > Young, $62.75; L J Kieffer, $2; J B 
Dale, $ 

. W. 14852, sup Salary and expenses relative to the A F of L 

. & W. 14853, sup exhibit at Panama Exposition, Grant 
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Refund on ledgers returned by Trades Council, 
Everett, Wash, M T Alliman 
Refund overpayment of mar, ‘15, per capita 
tax, stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, 
etc, 11773, A E Hawkins 
: Refund on membership books returned by 
F. L. 12776, C L Dangel 
SI. A. 14823, tax, oa o, bal n, ’1 Organizing expenses, B Z Millikan 
, $2.60; d f, Legislative expenses, J P Egan 
at 14623, tase aan 15, $2.50; Printing Weekly News Letter of may 1, ‘15 
2.50; sup, 28 » The Washington Herald 
5, tax, mar, "15, $4.45; f, $4.45; Salary, office employes, week ending may 
3 35 "15: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F 
‘1S, 35ce; f, 35c; df, 35c.. Manning, $30; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, 
, "15, $2.70; f, $26; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $22.50; 
I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $19.90; W H 
Howlin, $22; A E Hawkins, $16; G A Bos- 
well, $18; R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, 
$20; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, $15; CR 
Breneman, $18; E R Brownley, $15; W von 
Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, $15; M M 
Connell, $14;SE Woolls, (5 5-7 days) , $18.10; 
E C Howard, $18.32; S B Woolls, $18; E J 
Tracy, $14; H K Myers, $16; G P Boswell, 
(4 days), $8.36; M J Sugrue, $13; EM 
Stewart (5 5-7 days), $17.15; M R Ford, 
up. . $15; M M Coates, $11; \. M Purcell, $11; 
8. 14845, tax, +: L von Kreuter, $11; D Cecil, $13; J 
, $1.75; I. F., $8. McDonald, $10; E R Illingworth, $15 
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Carnrick’s 
Soluble Food— 


A Milk and Cereal 
Food for Infants, 
Invalids, and _ 
peptics cs ee 





Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


REED @ CARNRICK 
42 te 46 Germania Ave. 


A Colorless, 


Antiseptic 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Zymocide— 


Non- 


poisonous, Liquid 








2. 


4. 
5. 


6. 


7. 


H H Ruebsam,$18.21; F B Illingworth, 
$10; E Hart, $10; F A Manning, $10; V L 
Young (5 days), $9.86; F E Warren, $10; 
P B Cotter, $12; L P Chamberlain, $10; 
J A Ross, $16.28; C R Gilbert, $10; A E 
Rush, $10; E B Kane (5 days), $8.22; 
eit G a $10; AG Russell (43-7 days), 
Salary, 1 week ending may 1, 15, F C Thorne. , 
Legislative expenses, A E Hold 
oes brief case, K K 

Organizing expenses, S Iglesias 
Translating, Wilfrid +" 
Expenses Washington, D. C., 

return, apr. 29-30, 1915, Frank Morrison, secy. 
Translating, Berlitz School of Languages 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters assess), M 


D oF) $52; 
Mt Richie $ $30; P F Duff: 
50; H Frayne, 
$171. 80; H H Streifler, "s05 OD; F H McCarthy, 
$80.70 L ichelberger, =: 69; T H 
fun, "$47.30; J L Lewis, om) 
Refund over 
A. 12912, 
Organizi: 
Or, iz : J E Roach 
izing expenses, 
Office fixtures relative to the A F of L exhibit 
at Panama Exposition, W L Hemphill 
Refund on membership books returned by 
F. L. 7426, E Miller 
Expenses relative to A F of . ania at 
Panama Exposition, Bare Soot 
Expenses relative to A F of L exhibit at 
Panama Exposition, J H Wiley 
Expenses relative to A F of L exhibit at 
Panama ae rE Painting co. 
Legislative > 
Printing Weekly Neon) Letter of may 8, ’15, 
The Washington Herald 
Organizing expenses (I-c hatters), S A Conboy 
sem expenses, C O Young 
ake employes, may 8, ’15: J Kelly, 
er ct 6 R L Guard, $35; D F Manning, $30; 
L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, $26; D L Brad- 
ley, $18; F L Faber (5 6-7 days), a 55; 
I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $19 
Howlin, $22; A E Hawkins, $16; G ‘A Bos- 
well, $18; R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, 
$20; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, $15; C R 
Breneman, $18; E R Brownley, $15; W von 
Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman (5 days), 
= 33; M M Connell, $14; S E Woolls, 
9;E c Howard, $18; S B Woolls, $18; ti J 
Tracy, $14.50; H K my $16; G P Bos- 
well (5 5-7 rudy $12.53; M J Sugrue, $13; 
E M Stewart, $18; M R Ford, $15; M M 
Coates, $11; R <i (Si days), $10.08; 
L von Kreuter, $11; Cecil, $13; J 
McDonald, $10; E ry Ilingeocte $15; 
H H Ruebsam, $15; F B Illingworth, $10: 
E Hart (5 5-7 days), $9.40: F A Manning, 
$10; V L Young, $12; F E Warren, $10; 
P B Potter, $12; L P Chamberlain, $10; 
J A Ross, $16; C R Gilbert, $10; A E Rush, 
$10; E B Kane, $10;P G Wrenn, $10 
Salary, week ending may 8, ’15, F C Thorne. . 
Stamps: 5,000 I-c, $50; 2,000 2-c, ; 
dept 
Cnguaiaing expenses: J B Dale, $25; C P Tay- 
$63.55 


Stamps: 200 3-c, $6; 4-c, $16: 200 6-c 
$12; 200 8-c, $i6; 200 To, $20; 200 specials, 
$20: P O dept cedeisseeeneceesees eccccce 

2 boxes carbon paper, S H Weir 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder 

.- expenses relative to the A F of L, exhibit 


OT Food, - +" 


8. 


at Panama Exposition, Grant Hamilton... . 
Printing: 10,000 letterheads, $30; 10,000 note 
paper, $32.50; certificates of membership, 
$6; applications for membership, $16; 5,000 
circulars, $15; 5,000 circulars, $15; 5,000 
circulars, $8.75; 5,000 circulars, $8.75; 
5,000 circulars, $8.75; 5,000 circulars, $8.75; 
2,000 yo A+ 5,000 list of organiza- 
tions, $132; supply order blanks, 
; corrections | proofs list of organizers, 
$8.25; corrections and proofs list of organiza- 
tions, $9.90; The Trades Unionist 


. Organizing expenses: H L, Eichelberger, $45.30; 


H McCarthy, $56.91; C J Folsom, $43.65; 
ins, .90; P F Duffy, $42.75; H 
Frayne, $125.52; E Flood, $72.35; J M 
Richie, $30; T H Flynn, $56. 71;C Wyatt, 
$59.58; H Streifier, $73.96; J L Lewis, 
$81.14; D Kreyling. $15. 07: D Kreyling, 
ae 55; - Kreyling, $3.25; J J Fitzpatrick, 


$60.45; S Iglesias, $47.50; 
glesias, $46. 


LE expenses: J D Chubbuck, $54. . 
ett 


boy 

Scaune commissions on advertising contracts 
for the month of feb, '15 

Office furniture: 6 G O chairs, $11.50; repair- 
ing office chairs, $1.75; P J Nee co 

Picture frames, $10.25; boxing pictures, $1.50; 
expenses relative to Panama Exposition, 
Cooper’s Art Shops 

20 reams S P 4 wove paper, Remington Type- 
writer co 

Clippings, Natl Press Intl co 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg co 

Cheese cloth (60 yards), Lansburgh & Bro. . 

Storage from jan 26, '15, to apr 26, "15, Mer- 
chants Transfer & Storage co 

Repairing electric clock, A O Hutterly 

a - (25 rolls), Burroughs- Adding Machine 


guna 1 bottle Dermax, 25c; 2 quires No 
860 stencils, $7; R P Andrews Paper co. 
One noiseless ink pad, Herman Baumgarten co 


Two books, Brentanos 


Lettering door, C S Hilbert & co 

Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co. . 

Expressage, Adams Express co 

Labels, United Garment Workers of A 

Expressage, Wells Fargo & co Express 

Telegrams, The Western Union Telegraph co. . 

Refund on ledger returned by F. L. 12739, H 
Stephenson 

Expenses, Washington, D C, to Atlantic City 
and return, may 7, 8, 9, '15, M Webster.... 

Supplies: 4,000 special mailing tubes, $38; 
1 ink eradicator, 25c; li nvoice book, $2.50; 
2 daily calendar pads, 20c; 1 roll wrapping 
aper, $3.90; 1 memo book, 40c; repairing 
ountain pen, 50c; 2 ink eradicators, 50c; 
1 piece art gum, 10c; 1 red stamp pad, 25c; 
1 gross pens, 75c; 1 gross pens, 75c; 1 gross 
peas, $1; 6 Underwood purple copy ribbons. 
$3;5 pounds rubber bands, $12.50; 1 400- 
index book, $1; 2 dozen green blotters, t. 
6 ink wells, 75c; 6 sponges, 50c; 2 sponges, 
20c; 1 Tosco copyholder, $1; 6 boxes 
special purple carbon paper, $15; 6 purple 
copy Underwood ribbons, $3; 2 pounds No 
6 bank , Pins. $1.60; 2,000 sheets manilla, 
$1.50; gross Tosco stenographers a 
books, $3. 40; 4,000 sheets wax pa 
Tosco coypholder, $1; 2 ink pads, a Te too 
3 guide cards, 75c; printing and ruling 

1,000 special cards, $7 85; 5 perfection calen- 

dar pads, $1.75; 12 quarts writing fluid, 
$6.90; 1 perfection calendar pads, 75c; 
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America’s 
Favorite 


Served Wherever 
Quality Counts 


THE STROH BREWERY C0. 


DETROIT, MICH. 











12. 


2 calendar pads, 70c; repairing fountain 
pen, $2; 5 bundles No 40 cardboard, $8.90 
1,000 cards ruled and punched, $1.50; 1 gross 
spencerian pens, $1; 1 gross pens, 75c; 
\, gross Eagle pencils; 4 gross stenographers 
pencils, $4.25; 1 set guides, 60c; 6 boxes 
purple Tosco carbon, $15; | Gem calendar 
pad, 35c; 12 indelible pencils, $1; 24 ruled 
pads, $2; 6 ink eradicators, $1.50; 2 tops 
for inkwells, 10c; 1 set of Salmon guides, 
35c; 1 gross spencerian pens, $1; 3 gross 
Esterbrook pens, $2.25; 1 gross Gillotte 
pens, 75c; 12 red erasers, 50c; % gross blue 
pencils, $5.40; 6 Underwood ‘purple copy 
ribbons, $3; 1 package scratch pads, 45c; 
1 calendar pad, 35c; 1 bottle red stamp ink, 
25c; 3 quarts Library paste, $2.25; 3 jars 
mucilage, $2.25; 6 pounds heavy twine, 
$1.68; 6 balls twine, 90c; total, $177.08; 
credit on supplies returned, $23.60; Type- 
writer & Office Supply co... 


. Organizing expenses, J E Roach 


Organizing expenses (l-c hatters assess), 
Kelleher 


. Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $29; 
25 


Young, $62. 


. Salary, office employes, week ending may 15, 


"15: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F 
Manning, 30; LA Sterne, $26; J E Giles 
$26; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $19; 
I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $19; W H 
Howlin, $22; A E Hawkins, $16; G A Bos- 
wel, $18; R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, 
$20; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, $15; C R 
Breneman, rt E R Brownley, $15; W von 
Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, igh an 
nell, $14; S E “Woolls, $19; E C Howard, 

; S B Woolls, $18; E J Tracy, $14; 
H K Myers, $16; G P Boswell, $13; M J 
Sugrue, $13; E M Stewart, $18; M R Ford, 
$15; M M Coates, $11; R M Purcell (4 
days), $7.08; L von Kreuter, $11; A D 
Cecil, $13; J McDonald, $10; E R Illing- 
worth, $15; H H Ruebsam, $15; F B IIling- 
worth, $10; E Hart, $10; F A Manning 


14. 


. Organizing expenses: J A Fiett, 


. Organizing expenses: 


(5 6-7 days), $9.76; VL Young, $12; F E 
Warren, $10; P B Potter, $12; L P Cham- 
beriain, $10; J A Ross, $16; C R Gilbert, 
$10; A E Rush, $10; E B Kane, £10; PG 
Wrenn, $10 A G Russell (2 1-7 days), $7.26; 
S E Woolls, salary week ending may 22, 
"15 (vacation), $19; S E Woolls, salary week 
ending may 29, "15 (vacation), $19 

Salary week ending may 15, '15, F C Thorne. . 

Legislative expenses: J P Egan, $53.50; A E 
Holder, $57. . 

Printing Weekly ‘News Letter of may ‘IS, "15, 
The Washington Herald. . 

Organizing expenses: C J Folsom, $47. 70: CP 
Taylor, $63.47. 

Postage on letters AM Fep and. Weekly News 
Letters returned, W H Douglas, Postman 


. Translation, W von Ezdorf. 


Salary, week ending may 22, ‘15 (vacation), 
Organizing expenses, F C Thorne.... i 
Organizing exepnses (l-c hatters assess) : SA 
Conboy, $27.97; M Kelleher, $42.36 2 
Organizing expenses: J M Richie, $30; sft 
$81.80; W Collins, $45.50; P F 
Duffy, $45.92; J L Lewis, $60.80; H L 
Eichelberger, $45.75; J E Roach, $60.38; 
T H Flynn, $56.15; J D Chubbuck, $52.16; 
F H McCarthy, $64.69; O A Cone, $18.33; 
O A Cone, $45.31 
Translation, The Berlitz School of Languages 
$57.45; C 
$74.52; J W 


$118.65; 


Wyatt, $64.13; H Streifler, 
Cummings, $10.. 


J Jones, $48.80. 


. Legislative expenses, 3 P Egan.. 


Organizing — J B Dale, $25; C O 
Young, 

—— of quverpayanent of tax, F. L. 
J S Fogus 

Refund of overpayment of tax, H. N. 14714, 
P A Vade Bon Coeur 


14694, 


. Organizing expenses, C J Folsom 


Salary, office employes, week ending may 22, 
"15: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F 
Manning, $30; J E Giles, $26; F L Faber, 
$19; I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $19; 
W H Howlin, $22; A E Hawkins, $16; 
G A Boswell, $18; R S Thomas, $15; M 
Webster, $32.12; S Lankford, $18; F K 
Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $18; E R Brown- 
ley, $15; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E Wagga- 
man, $15; M M Connell, $14; E C Howard, 
$18; S B Woolls, $18; E J Tracy, $14; H K 
Myers, $16; G P Boswell (5 3-7 days), $11.92; 
M J Sugrue, $13; E M Stewart, $21; MR 
Ford, $15; M M Coates, $11; R M Purcell 

-7 days), $9.43; L von Kreuter, $11; 
A D Cecil, $13; Pi McDonald, $10; E R 
Illingworth, $15; H H Ruebsam, $15; F B 
Illingworth, $10; E Hart, £10; F A Manning, 
$10; V L Young, $12; F E Warren, $10; 
P. B. Potter, $12; L P Chamberlain, $10; 
J A Ross, $18; C R Gilbert, $10; A E Rush, 
$10;E B Kane (3 days), $4.64; P G Wrenn, 
$10; R M Purcell, week ending may 29, 
"15 (vacation), $11; R M Purcell, week end- 
ing june 5, "15 (vacation), $11; C R Brene- 
man, week ending may 29, "15 (vacation), 
$18; E M Stewart, week eating may 29, 
"15 (vacation), $18 

Salary, week ending may 22, 15, F C Thorne 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder. 

Organizing expenses, C P Taylor. . ‘ 

Expenses, Washington, D C, to Philadelphia, 
Pa, and return may 19,'15, M Webster... . 

Strike benefits to F. L. 7087, Walter Hofmeis- 
ter, secy; John Bien, pres. . 


. Printing Weekly News Letter of n may aS, 


The Washington Herald 

Organizing’expenses, S Iglesias. . 

Salary and expenses, relative to the ‘A F of L 
exhibit at Panama Exposition, Grant 
Hamilton...... 

Salary and expenses, ‘relative to the A F of L 
exhibit at Panama Exposition, Grant 


Hamilton 

Organizing expenses: J E Toone, $20; H 
Frayne, $113.35; W Collins, $45; P F 
Duffy, $42.30; T H Flynn, Evy JM 
Richie, $30; J E Roach, 1.37 ; OA Cone, 
$45; H Streifler, $62.41; F H’ McCarthy, 


$829 10 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 








HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


AYE 


RIPENED BY MATURITY 
IN ABSOLUTE PURITY 


es) &) 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











24. 


$67.99; J L Lewis, $66.31 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters assess), M 
leher . . 


. Expenses attending convention Order of 


Railroad Telegraphers, St Louis, Mo, may 
13, °'15, and convention of Switchmen’s 
Union of N A, Buffalo, N Y, may 17, ’15, 
from may 11, '15, to 18, "15, not including, 
Frank Morrison, secy 

 ~— 2 and magazines, Adams News 
Depo 

oun 1 journal, No 814, 60c; 12 green blot- 
ters, 50c; 12 erasers, 50c; 1 bottle waterproof 
ink, 25c; 1 Peerless eradicator, 25c; 4% pound 
No 10 bands, $1.25; 1 mucilage pot, 25c; 
2 pen clips, 10c; 12 sheets carbon paper, 
$1.80; 1 set guides, 28c; 1 transfer case, 
$2.35: 2 thermometers, 50c; 1 rod for case, 
35ce; 3 “transfer cases with fallow blocks, 
$8.25; 44 gross Eagle drafting pencils, $2.25; 
2 special printing ruled and bound blank 
books, $49.50; 2,000 white blotters, $5; 
1 bottle black stamp pad ink, 25c; 1 invoice 
book, $2.75; 2 ink eradicators, 50c; 2 cop- 
per waste paper baskets, $2.25; 3 copper 
waste paper baskets, $2.25; 2 stamp pads, 
50c; 12,500 Niagara clips, $9.13; 25,000 
brass paper clips, $18.25; 6 balls twine, 
$1.68; 6 balls cord, 60c; why me nh 

; % gross stenographers —— $2.25; 

stamp pad, 25c; | ink 25e; 00 
queen cards, 50c; ae and Office 
Supply co 

Repairing adding machine, Burroughs Add- 
ng Machine co 

1 photo, Edmonston Studio 

200 L B file fasteners, $1.60; 100 white ay 
33c; 100 buff guides, 50c; Library Bureau. 

Electrical work, F G Mitchell 

— Oliver machine, The Oliver Typewriter 


Rent of cellar space month ending may 18, ’15, 
J A Wilner & Kassan 

Translation, The Berlitz School of Languages 

20 reams of No 4 paper, Remington Typewriter 


25. 


27. 


Printing regular edition of Am Fp for may, "1s, 
e Law R er Printing co. . 

Printing Am Fep for local unions, ‘The Law 
Reporter Printing co. 

Fee, m o, 45c; mewspapers and magazines, 
$2.93; disinfectant, 40c; benzine, 35c; 
alcohol, 30c; freight and expressage, $5.83; 
messenger service, 60c; office glasses, 25c; 
hauling and drayage, $4.90; car tickets, 
$12.75; J E Giles. ... : ; 

Strike benefits to A. W. 11978, Cantinge 
Iglesias, org, and S Santano, secy. 

Organizing expenses (l-c hatters assess), SA 
Conboy ‘ 

Organizing expenses: c Wyatt, $59.13; J D 
Chubbuck* $56.04; H L Eichelberger, $50.91 
J A Fiett, $62.92. 


> Salary, office employes, week “ending ‘may 


"15: (vacation), D L Bradley. . 

Organizing expenses, J K Field 

Salary, office employes, week ending may 29, 
"15: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F Man- 
ning, $30; L A Sterne, $26; E Giles, 
$26; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $19; 
I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $19; W H 
Howlin, $22; A E Hawkins, $16; G A Bos- 
well, $18; R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, 
$29; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, $15; 
E R Brownley, $15; W von Ezdorf, $16; 
F E Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, $14; 
E C Howard, $18; S B Woolls, $18; E J 
Tracy, $14;H K Myers (55-7 days), fis 24; 
G P Boswell (5 6-7 days), $12.69; M J Sugrue, 
$13; M R Ford, $15; M M Coates, $11; 
L von Kreuter, $11; A D Cecil, $13; J 
McDonald, $10; E R Tllingowrth, $15;HH 
Ruebsam, $15; F B Illingworth (16-7 days), 
$3.10; E Hart, $10; F A Manning, $10; 
V L Young (5 3-7 days), $10.96; F E Warren, 
$10; P B Potter, $12; L P Chamberlain, $10; 
J A Ross, $18; C R Gilbert, $10; A E Rush, 
$10; E B Kane, $10; P G Wrenn, $10; 
M M Connell, week ending june 5, ‘15 
(vacation), $14 

Salary, week ending may 29, '15, F C Thorne 

Legislative expenses, J P Egan 

Expenses, Washington, D C, to Philadelphia, 
Pa, and return, may 26, '15, M Webster 

Printing Weekly News Letter of may 29, ‘15, 
he Washington Herald... 

One months salary, Saml Gompers, pres 

One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy 

Organizing rs: J B Dale, $25; C J Fol- 
som, $52.25; C O Young, $68;C P Taylor, 
$62.97 

Refund of overpayment of tax, B. B. W. 14659, 
Joseph Evans. . 


. Legislative expenses, A E Holder 


Postage on Weekly News Letter, P O dept. 

Postage on Am Fp, P O dept 

Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 
secy 

Organizing expenses, W R ‘Boyer 

Salary and expenses relative to > the ‘AF of L 
exhibit at Panama Exhibition, Grant 


Organizing expenses, E T Flood. 
— may, '15, Saml Gompers, pres : 
ary, week ending june 5, ‘15, (vacation), 

F B Illingworth 

Towel service, Fowler Mig co.... 

Paper (20 reams), Remington Typewriter co. 

Clippings, Natl Press Intl co 

——s, and binding 5,000 copies executive 
oo report, The Law Reporter Printing 


Cab hire, Barnett Brothers 
Printing: 300 circulars, $9.50; 1,000 circulars, 
$12.25; 5,100 circulars, $29.75; 4,000 
circulars, $25.75; 600 strike letters, $17.75; 
—— Lace ae $17.75; binding 1 copy 
journal, $2. 25; 1,000 pam- 
21.75; 3,000 circulars, $18.50; 1,000 
$32. 25; 2,000 monthly report 
6,000 additional report 
$12. 75: 2,000 circulars, $12.75; 
14,500 envelopes, $13.50; 5,000 letterheads, 
$17.50; 750 circulars, $9.50; 1,000 letter- 
heads, $5.25; 10,000 letterheads, 5,000 
printed, 5,000 plain, $25; consecutive num- 
bers, 1 to 200, $2; 1,000 pamphlets, $5.25; 
1,800 circulars, $6.75; 10,000 booklets, 


28 76 
64 00 
29 76 


229 00 


18 00 
10 00 








540 


29. 


AMERIC 


$38.75; 200 booklets, $17.50; 5,000 pam- 
phlets, $282.50; Law Reporter Printing co. . 

Phone service, C & P Telephone co 

Membership books, A Zichtl & co 

Supplies: 12 Columbia cylinders, $3.60; 1 clar, 
$2.50; 1 foot trip, $2; Labor, $1; Columbia 
Graphaphone co 

Supplies: 1 dater, 15c; 5 scrap books, $8.75; 
red erasers, 50c; 1 60-inch roll Kraft paper, 
$4.09; 1 car size transfer case, $2; 50 5%- 
inch ex special made folders, $8; making 
20 pads for memo book, $1.50; 6 boxes 
special finished purple Tosco carbon, $15; 
2 dozen green blotters, $1; 2 bottles Genl 
drawing ink, 50c; 1 bottle Le Pages glue, 
10c; 1 gross pens, 75c; % gross Eagle pencils, 
$2.25; 6 typewriter oon. $3; 2 bottles 
ink eradicator, 50c; 3 dozen 10x12 copying 
cloths, $1.50; 200 manuscript covers, $1.20; 
M4 gross Tosco note books, $2.50; % gross 
Holton’s loose leaf note books, $3. 60; 100 
scratch pads, $3; 2 ink eradicators, 50c; 
12 Anglo Saxon pencils, 50c; 1 bottle stamp 
ink, 40c; % gross penholders, $2.25; 1 waste 
basket, $f. 1 transfer file 2.40; 1,000 
sheets manilla paper, $1.50; 1 set shock 
absorbers, $1; 1 ruler, 10c; 1 serrated edge 
ruler, 50c; 2 clasp files, 75c; 1 verticle note 
file, 50c; 5 ink eradicators, $1.25; 2 red 
erasers, 0c; i ink eradicator, 25c; 1 gross 
Gillotte pens, 75c; 12 letter pads, $1; 
2 dozen letter pads, $2; % gross Dixon 
stenographers pone: ¥%4 gross draughting 
pencils, $4.25; 2 Peerless moisteners, 
50c; 3 pounds rubber bands, $7.20; 
pound bank pins, 75c; 1 mucilage bottle, 
25c; 1 mucilage brush, Se; 3 quarts Sanfords 
mucilage, 25; 6% inch purple copy 
ribbons, Underwood, | * $3: 6 balls twine, 
$1.68; 1 special made blank book and can- 
vas cover, $26.75; 1 wizard cleaning eraser, 
25c; 12 boxes Tosco carbon, $30; 2 Favorite 
letter files, $1.50; 1 cleaning eraser, 25c; 
1 index three record, 50c; ives & 
Office Supply co es . 


AN FEDERATIONIST 


RECAPITULATION 
$654 25 
4 54 Balance on hand Rad wkne nie deenekee $96,325 
150 00 Receipts for month of May, 1915 20,5 


$116.832 


9 10 Expenses for month of May, 1915 


. 
In general fund. $68 
In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 


unions 97,123 
$97,191 


FRANK MORRISON, 


04 
85 


89 
26 


Balance on hand May 31, 1915.............0.05- $97,191 63 


20 
43 
63 


Secretary, A. F. of L. 





eee More and Better 
— st SEWING 


with less labor, 
if you use the 


See your WHITE 
dealer or write 
us for details. 


VIBRATOR and ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES 
WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co. 


155 92 
_— CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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AND SEC 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERE 


A Liberal Commission on 
all Subscriptions sent in. 


Is on Sale on Every News Stand. 
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WORKERS, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Federationist 


URE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


It is Your Magazine 


STS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST 


THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. 


Write for Terms. 
Why don’t You Become an Agent? 


: The American Federationist 


If you fail to see it on your News Stand 


ASK THE REASON WHY. 


——— 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 





a 


Are You True To Yourself? 





Study that question. Read it again. 


It’s important to YOU ! 


You believe in unions 


and union principles, don’t you? And you work under union conditions—earn your 


wages as a unionist and help boost the cause. 


O YOU know that the UNION 

LABEL is one of the biggest things 
with unions? Just think what the label 
meanst It is an indication that the goods 
bearing it have been made under condi- 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows 
that the makers of those goods are pay- 
ing the union scale, and otten more. . It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- 
ciples and benefits YOU. 

Remember success for one helps for 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with 
your brother workers in the clothing in- 
dustry by demanding the union label on 
all vour clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, 


- 





VERY time you buy goods with the 

label, you strike a blow at unfair 
manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
workhouses. You help wipe out the 
products made by NON-UNION people 
—people who are working against 
YOU. 

Think, talk, and push union labeled 
products. You owe it to yourself—for 
your own benefit! Make the union label 
as important as the price of an article. 
Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
workers. Uplift the good cause and you 
uplift the welfare of yourself and your 


family. 
® 

















The above label is siam on 
Collars and Cuffs 
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MADE TS ORDER 


The above label is placed on clothing 
made to youi order 



































The above label dn ced on Ready-to-Wear 
clothing, shirts, overalls and other 
workingmen’s clothing 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House 


w 


w New York 
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Where Quality is Appreciated 


YELLOWSTONE 
WHISKEY 


Reigns Supreme 
ae 


In all best bars, and in homes 
where they insist on the best 


“‘The Greatest American Whiskey” 


a 


Taylor 2 Williams 


DISTILLERS 
Louisville, - - - Ky. 








Members 
of American Federation 
of Labor 


FOR COURTEOUS 
TREATMENT, BEST 
QUALITY DRUG 
STORE MERCHAN- 
DISE AND LOW 
PRICES WE REFER 
YOU TOA 


Riker Drug Store 


Stores in Principal 
Cities of the East 





a. 





Pennsylvania: Textile Co, 


4 


Broad Silk Manufacturers 


Messalines Neckwear SilKs 


Shirtings 


Pg 


Sales Rooms: 
38 East 25th St., New York 


Mills at: 


York, Pa. Carlisle, Pa. 








YOUR SPARE TIME TURNED 
INTO MONEY 


$3 $$ 


Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscriptions for the 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shopmates will give 
Surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. 


Write to this office for sample copies, de- 
scriptive booklets and rates of commission, 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
Should be in Every Home 


a copy from a year by 
10c newsdealers ¢ $1 subscription 
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Superb Porcelain Lined—the delight 
of every woman’s heart—the pride of 
every housekeeper. Here’s that famous 
Refrigerator with the seamless, scratch- 
less dish-like lining, the genuine 


Leonard Cleanable 


Don’t confuse this wonderful sanitary 
9 lining with paint or enamel. You 

can't scratch it even with a 
knife. It’s everlasting—easily kage 
beautifully sweet and clean. 


‘ILO-Z W0-UPD OzPIO 








YOUR SPARE TIME TURNED 
INTO MONEY 


$335 


Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscriptions for the 


"AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


4 
, 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shopmates will give 
Surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours, 


Write to this office for sample copies, de- 
scriptive booklets and rates of commission, 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
Should be in Every Home 


f by 
ets ¥ $1 eubecripxion 
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M oO T H E R Ss ! T SOOTHFS the Child, 


DON’T FAIL TO PROCURE Softens the Gums, Allays 
the Pain, Dispels Wind 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup | °° cic." 


For Your Children While Teething Twenty-Five Conts 0 Bettie. 

















TheHall SwitchandSignalCompany 


General Offices: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Western Office: 1215 PEOPLE’S GAS BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 











ALWAYS GOOD 


Good service and 


Silver Foam—Export courteous atten- 
tion to the needs 


ALT of the consumer 


NUERNBERGER is the rule with the 
BRAU GRAND 


BREWED AND BOTTLED BY RAPIDS GAS LIGHT 
THE GRAND RAPIDS BREWING COMPANY 


COMPANY 


GRANDS RAPIDS, MICH. 











PRENTISS PATENT VISES 


GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - N.Y 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 














PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Detroit Brewers Club 








West Side Brewery Co. 

Goebel Brewing Co. 

Ph. Kling Brewing Co. 

Detroit Brewing Co. 

Tivoli Brewing Co. 
Koppitz-Melchers Brewing Co. 
Voigt Brewery Co. 

Ekhardt & Becker Brewing Co. 
Champion Brewing Co. 

C. Pfeiffer Brewing Co. 
American Brewing Co. - 
White Eagle Brewery 

T. Zoltowski 

Columbia Brewing Co. 
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“A Better Day’s 


Profits” Free 


This 100 page 
book tells how 
=) successful re- 

tailers have 
cut out leaks 
and losses and 
multiplied 
profits. 


Here is one chapter 
from “A Better Day’s 
Profits,’’ the new 
Burroughs Book for 
Retailers. 


If you like the “‘taste’’ 
of this chapter, we will 
send you a copy of the 
book itself, containing 
seventeen chapters as good 
as this one. 


Sixteen chapters tell 
how other live retailers 
make a better day’s prof- 
its and one chapter tells 
how our Department of 
Systems Service can help 


- you adapt those methods 


to your business. 


Read the chapter re- 
produced here; then 
send the coupon. No 
cost nor obligation. 


seeececesees: (Ol) PO Nesseanaenace 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CoO. 
Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


Send me copy of “A Better Day’s Profits’’ free. 





City.. 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 





Think of thatr 
Soe vears old 
cape cost about 25¢ each and 
= of them. costing $9 in al! Shela Ow? these 
Charge up a percen 
business against that $9 oe 
years and see what 
On hus shelves 
Ask the banana man who sta 


equal to the cost of 
89 worth of dead stock for forty 
oe et the merc mt to keep 


nds at the corner of 
Lows, 


ve @ cart bananas 
very Morning coste “ 
Stare mernint, Sats hum about $9, and sells them 
Since be works ev 

ery day holid: 
he turns he capital every day py tened > 
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STRETCHING THE CaptTaL 


If the retailer prov accurat 
complete detail alormation shout Tat asa Se 
‘Stock on hand, he can practi 
om the capital of the houses fr ™ 
mete those howses glad to let him de 
course th: y 
tab on sales foe pe cy nen fem re bot wd 
in very smal! quantities 


entirely 
ys—and 


that the merchant can buy 





ay 


QS 


—Sas® Casteh Aahety wad ear extents hag Carrs 





rnovers 
te 





Figuring Stock Tu 





Cutting the Delivery Cost 
to One-third 








Stopping Store Leaks 


What it Costs to Do Business 











Buying for Profit 





Busines . 

Also show me, without obligation, how a 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine will help me 
get ‘capital stretching” information cheap enough 








to be practical. O. K.. 














We know | 


that most men 

prefer Old I. W. Harper 

whiskey. We know that wherever 

it’s sold judges of good liquor choose 

it. We know positively that it’s the most popular whiskey in i> 


America. We know that you will choose y 


if you try it once. So we put it up in wire-bound 
bottles with our exclusive ld Medal Label, and 
guarantee it unreservedly. We ask you to simply try it. 
And if it is not what we claim—if the flavor does not 
satisfy you as it has thousands upon thousands of others, 
we will cheerfully replace what you have left. 


PRODUCED BY 
BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Get the Wire-Bound Bottle with the Gold Medal 
Label. it insures the original bottling. 











Official Headquarters 
American Federation of Labor Convention T 


191 i i it 
HOTEL WwW ALTON 0 Maintain Sanitary 


Conditions we recom- 


BroaD & Locust Srs., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Remodelled Redecorated Refurnished 


Near all theatres, shops, railway stations, street 
car lines, and points of interest. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
500 ELEGANTLY FURNISHED Guest ROOMS 


Rooms without bath Rooms with bath 
$1.50 and up $2 and up 


Hot anD CoLp RUNNING WarTeR IN Every ROOM 
LOUIS LUKES, President-Manager 


mend the use of our disinfectants 
and sanitary appliances. Write us 
Sor descriptive literature. : 





WEST DISINFECTING CO. 
Home Orrice: 12 East 42p Street, N. Y. 


Branches in Agencies throughout 
principal cities. the World. 











P. J. NEE CO. 


FURNITURE AND CARPETS 
743-745 Seventh and 630 H Streets N. W. 


CASH OR CREDIT WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Subscribe to the 


American Federationist 
One Dollar a Year 

















AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


American Federation of Labor 


801-9 G Street N. W., Washington 


American Federationist 
Monthly Magazine of the A. F. of L. 
$ a year 
A. F. of L. Weekly Newsletter 
Official Proceedings of the A. F. of L. Conventions 
25 cents a copy 
Industrial Unionism in Its Relation to Trade Unionism 
By Exscutive Counci., American Federation of 
Labor 


10 cents a copy; 





National Association of Manufacturers Exposed; Revelations 
of Senate Lobby Investigation 
By Executive Councit, American Federation of 
Labor 
Initiative, Referendum and Recall 
By Executive Councit, American Federation of 
Labor 


The American Labor Movement; Its Makeup, Achievements 
and Aspirations 
By Samugt Gompsrs. 5 cents per copy; 100, $3.00 
Trade Unions To Be Smashed Again 
By Samue. GompErRs 
Secialist Methods Versus Trade Union Methods 
By Samus. Gompgrs 
Labor and Its Attitude Toward Trusts 
By Samus. Gompgrs 
Essence of Labor’s Contention on the Injunction Abuse 
By Samvuget Gompgrs 
The Eight-Hour Workday; Its Inauguration, Enforcement 
and Influences 
By Samvet Gompgrs. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
What Does Labor Want? 
By Samugt Gomprrs 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies and Fool Friends 
By Samus. Gompers. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
No Compulsory Arbitration 
By Samus. Gomprrs 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Open Shop Editorials 
By Samus. Gompers 
cents; 100, $4.00 
- of A. F. of L. Delegate, Budapest, Hungary, Interna- 
nal Trades Convention, August 10-12, 1911 
By James DuNCAN 
- of A. F. of L. Delegate, International Federation of 
je Unions, Zurich, Switzerland, September 16-18. 1913 
v G. W. Perkins 
Justice Wright’s Denial of Free Speech and Free Press 
By Samus. Gomprrs 
Dissen Opinion by Mr. Chief Justice Shepard in the Con- 
tempt of Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison vs. Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company 
History of Trade Unions 
By Wm. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National 
and International Unions of America, By P. J 
McGurre. Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 
100, $5.00 
Philosophy of Trade Unions 
By Dyger D. Lum. Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1 00; 
100, $9.00 
The Eight-Hour Primer 
The Fact, Theory, and the Argument. By Grorcer 
E. McNem.. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 
100, $4.00 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen 50 


cents; dozen, 50 


Per copy, 5 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 


The Economic and Social Importance of the Eight-Hour 
Movement 
By Grorce Gunton. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
The Philosophy of the Eight-Hour Movement 
By Lemvuet Danryip. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work How, When 
and Where He Pleases? 
By Frank K. Foster. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Trade Union Epigrams 
Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us. By 
Water MacArtuur. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 
50 cents; 100, $4.00 
The Philosophy of the Labor Movement 
By Grorce E. McNett. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 
50 cents; 100, $4.00 
What Labor Could Do ° 
By Joun Swinton; with “Economic Conferences” by 
Wii.i1am SALTER, and a letter of Hon. Amos J. 
Cummincs. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized Labor 
By Henry D. Lioyp. (In English or Seem. ) 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, 
andustrial Education 
Consisting of an Investigation and Report by a Com- 
petent Special Committee; Reports of Officers and 
Committees; Action of A. F. of L. Convention; 
The Attitude of Organized Labor and Others To- 
ward the Problem; A Glossary of Definitions, etc.; 
Labor’s Bill for Congressional Enactment. Per 
copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00 
Universal Education 
By Senator Henry W. Briare. Per copy, 5 cents; 
dozen, 50 cents; 100, 
Condition of Women Workers 
By Ipa M. Van Erren. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Why We Unite 
Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50 
The Union B labte Its History and Aims 
Prize Essays, by WaLTeR MacArruur, P. H. Suen- 
vin and Caas. D. Hemminc. Per copy, 5 cents; 
dozen, 50 cents; 100, $3.00 
Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion 
Published December, 1901, by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the 
whole question. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 
100, $4.00 
An Open Letter to Ministers of the Gospel 
Issued by the American Federation of Labor. Per 
copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 


Tuberculosis Movement Inaugurated and Plan Adopted by 
the A. F. of L. to War on Consumption 

Statement and Evidence in Support of Petition and Charges 
Presented to the President of the United States Against 
the U. S. Steel Corporation by the A. F. of L. 

Buck’s Stove and Range Company Injunction Suit and Con- 
tempt Proceedings 

A compilation of the Reports of the Executive Coun- 
cil and President Gom to the Toronto Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, Novem- 
ber 8-20, 1909, together with the Report of the 
Committee on President's Report, and Vice- 
President Mitchell's Address, etc. Per copy, 25 
cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00 


Books and other publications on Labor and Sociological sub- 
jects furnished at publishers’ rates 
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The Working Man’s Friend 


BREAD 


made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
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Label Problem Solved. 


The Impossible Accomplished. 








IMAGINE WHAT IT WOULD MEAN FOR THE 
ORGANIZED LABOR MOVEMENT 


If UNION-MADE ARTICLES were 
more easily purchased and ata LOWER 
price thann NON-UNION MADE. 





Ridiculous?? Impossible?? 





Well, drop a postal card, addressed to the 


Standard Union Merchandise Assn. 


INCORPORATED 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


JOHN A. DYCHE, President 
(Former Sec’y-Treas., International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union) 


Will send literature explaining 
how it is done. 





Their plan has been investigated and highly approved by Presi- 
dent Samuel Gompers and Treasurer John B. Lennon of the 
A. F. of L., Thos. F. Tracy, Sec’y Union Label Trades Dep’t, 
John Mitchell, Congressman Meyer London, and many others. 
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—_Union Pacific System 


maintains a standing army. Itssoldiers'patrol 
every foot of its tracks; ay never sleep; 
they are never relieved. ach soldier is 
made of steel and oqstopes with semaphore 
arms. The commar.ding officer is electricity. 

The name of this army is Automatic Elec- 
tric Block Safety Signals, and it affords you 

reater safety than you ever have known in 
the history of railroading. 

Six Million Dollars was expended in this di- 
rection alone for your safety, in addition to 
one hundred million dollars for double tracks 
ballasted With Dustless Sherman Gravel. 

The Union Pacific is ever alert to new meth- 
ods of improving its service, and is quick to 
adopt modern features that add to the com- 
fort and safety of passengers, and for these 
reasons this Great System has earned the 


title— 
Standard Route of the West 


EXPOSITION Beautifully illustrated 
INFORMATION 64-page Guide Book cov- 
ering both Expositions, outlining cost of com- 
plete trip, including incidentals—such as Ex- 






. position admissions, hotel 
i and restaurant rates, etc., 

= will be mailed upon appli- 
i cation to 

Bs GERRIT FORT 








Passenger Traffic Manager 
OMAHA - - NEBRASKA 
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The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 





12}4, 25, 50, and 100-Ib. Steel Kegs, Net Weight 





The Value of Good 
Materials 


OOD PAINTERS recognize the value of 

using good materials on all their work. 

They know that shoddy materials will 

ruin their reputations for doing first-class 

jobs, and no painter can live down samples_ 
of inferior workmanship. S 


Dutch Boy White Lead 
and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 


are the good materials which good painters 
—white leaders—prefer. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy lin- 
seed oil are of known purity. Property- 
owners know these materials are pure, and 
property-owners Anow that painters who 
use them are reliable painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston BUFFALO CricaGo 
Cincinnati CLeveLaND St.Louis San FRANCISCO 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 

(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 





i 











One and Five-Gallon Sealed Cans 
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“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES — 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Ce. 


Bayonne, N. J. 








» Easiest 
to Learn 
Easiest 
to Use 


HOSE who are now studying to become stenographers 
and go ed operators should learn to use the L.C. 
SMITH & BROS.—the easiest machine to run. 
Because it is ball-bearing throughout—type bars. 
carriage, capital shift—giving a light touch an 
W least possible operator fatigue. 
Because itis planned to do so many different kinds 
of work without the use of extra attachments. 
be Because your hands do not have to leave the key- 
board to reach the different keys and control 
levers used in ordinary correspondence. 
Y Because it is easy to change ribbons—(and platens 
for manifold work when necessary). 
Because the whole machine is so simple, so compact, 
? so handy to operate, so efficient. 
Because so many big corporations and employers 
of typists use this machine, 
THERE ARE SPECIAL ADVANTAGES open for operators of 
the L, C. Smith & Bros. typewriter. We tell you about 
them; about'the service offered by our free employment 
departments all over the tte t about our Typists’ Certi- 
ti 


ficates and Diz!omas in Typewriting—in our booklet, “How 
to Win Typists’ Certificates.” Senp For IT!, 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 


Home office & factory,Syracuse,N.Y.Branches in all principal cities 








JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 
CONTRACTORS 


Office Buildings 
Railway Buildings 
Manufacturing Plants 
Grain Elevators 


30 CHURCH STREET 


Heavy Masonry 
— Concrete 
Dock Works, Etc. 


NEW YORK 





United States Powder Co. 


Manufacturers 


Mining and Blasting Powder 


Mills 
COALMONT, IND. 


General Office 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 





The New Hotel Hanover 


ARCH AND TWELFTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


One Block from Phila. & Syeting R, R. Station, Three 


Minutes from Penn’a R. R. Station. Within 
Three Minutes walk ofall Theatres 
and Department Stores 


European Plan 


Rooms without Bath $1 Rooms with Bath $1.50 
per day and up per day and up 


Running Hot and Cold Water and Telephone 
in Every Room 
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NAMED SHOES 
ARE 
FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN 
ry NON-UNION 
Ww FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for abs....¢ 
of the Union Stamp. 








Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joan F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Baine, Sec.-Treas, 


246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 














RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


+ 


Dunellen : 


Agents in Alt Large Cities 


New Jersey 








) ee ee ee 


Is the 
Money 
Always 
There? 





Your special training—or 
lack of it—hits you right in 
the money pocket. With every- 
thing but the salaries of un- 
trained men going up, with 
competition becoming keener 

all the time, with the many wants that 
each day brings, and the time when 
there'll be nothing coming in—with all 
these conditions staring you in the face, 
you've got to decide mighty quick 
whether you're a success or not—and 
if not, how you can make friends with 
success and bid failure “‘ good-bye.” 

It’s a serious proposition when you 
stop to think about it—this big spending 
and little earning. Yet, it needn't 
worry you one bit if you can increase 
your earning capacity far beyond your 
spending requirements. It's simply a 

matter of making your brain work instead of 
your body. Head work earns more than body work. 
You've got some good ideas—and you know #. The 
International Correspondence Schools will help you 
turn those ideas into cash. 

Select from the attached coupon the well-paid 
occupation you like best, »nark the coupon as directed, 
and mail it today. That's all you have to do to learn 
how the I. C. S. can train you at home and in your 
spare time—no matter where you are, what you do, 
what your age. If you can only read and write, the 
way is open. 

You can’t afford to overlook this opportunity to 
increase your salary. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon NOW 


SeSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCSSeeeeSOeeee 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 844, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the position, 


trade, or profession before which I have marked 





Concrete Construction 
Electrical Engineer | 
Electric Lightin 
Mechanical Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Plumb. & Steam Fitting 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 
Show-Card Writer 
Window Trimming 
Mechanica! Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating 
Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile Manufacturer 
English Branches 











| Automobile Running Mining Engineer 








State__ 











* Present Occupation 


SPeSSCSSSSSSSSSeeSSeSeeoeoeoeoeoeoeeoeoeeee 








Fe eeS OSES SESEEE SESE SOEOOS OOOOO 
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If Union Labor Made It 
IT’S RIGHT 


EVERY READER OF THIS MAGAZINE MAY SECURE 


5. © [urkam) -JUrLex s 1” 
DOMINO RAZOR 


DURING THE LIFE OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 
590 MontGomery Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 























NANTASKET BEACH STEAMBOAT CO. 


The Exclusive and Pre. eminent 
Harbor Sail to NANTASKET 
BEACH; an all day sail to 
PLYMOUTH, America’s His- 
toric Spot and the scene of 
New England Romance. 


Anchor Post tron Works 


GATES, RAILINGS 
WIRE FENCES 





165 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


All Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf, Boston 














Announcing the 


1916 MAXWELL 


The ‘*Wonder Car’’ 


The car which shatters all ‘‘first- 
cost” records and which has 
broken all records for 
**after-cost.” 


$655 


F. O. B, DETROIT 


15c. each 





To introduce our 1915 
Miller Guaranteed Porce- 
lain Spark Plug, we will 
sell them to the readers of 
this magazine at 15 cents 
each, and 5cents extra each 
plug if sent by mail. Not 
more than six plugs sold 
to anyone at this price. 


Catalog mailed on request. Completely equipped, includ- 
ing Electric Starter, Electric 
Lights, High Tension Mag- 
neto, One-Man top and 


Demountable rims. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 


Chas. E. Miller 


Manufacturer, Jobber, 
Exporter and Importer 


97-103 Reade Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Please mention the American Federationist when 
answering this advertisement 








Maxwell Motor Co. 


INCORPORATED 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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WHETHER you bathe in 

stream or in tub, in cold 
water or in warm, morning or 
evening, the way to benefit most 
from the bath is to use Ivory Soap. 


The water is carried into the pores by 
the mild, copious, bubbling Ivory lather 
instead of merely touching the surface. 
The excretions of the skin combine 
with the lather instead of remaining in 
the pores. The skin is cleansed thor- 
oughly so that it enjoys to the fullest 
| | degree whatever exhilarating or soothing 
| | properties the water may have. 





And the delightful effects are not 
| lessened by any irritation from the soap 
| because Ivory is as pure and gentle as 

the water itself. 








99i%% PURE 








you get Star Naphtha Washing Powder at its full 

strength. The waxed wrapper on every package 
keeps the naphtha in and the air and supe out. Bins 
be sure to get the wax-wrapped 
package of Star Naphtha Washing 
Powder. 


—<—_ 


Then you will have the powder 
which is made with naphtha and has 
the naphtha im it no matter when 
you buy it. 























_ NELSON VALVES 











BRAND 
CONDENSED 
EVAPORATED 


MILK 

















WHISKEY 























WRIGHT & TAYLOR 


INCORPORATED 


KENTUCKY DISTILLERS. 














United States 
Metal Products 
Company 


* 


111 Broadway 


NEW YORK N. Y. 











ETNA EXPLOSIVES 
COMPANY 


4 


2 Rector Street 
NEW YORK, - N. Y. 




















THEATRICAL 
STAGE ‘HARDWARE 


FULL LINE? So (itn 
LOW PRIGES wo oR (ATALDGUE 


J.R.CLANCY* Syracuse. NY 
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THREE CHALMERS SIXES 


Do You Drink 


Gibson's 
or Just Whiskey? 


@ 


Gibson Distilling Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for our “Economy” Booklet Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 























HEADACHES 


10f,25¢, 504, & $129 Bottles. 


United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 

counterfeits. Theonly genuine Label indorsed 

7 the American Federation of Labor = 
rganized Labor in general. $3 


Bogus and Imitation Label Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 
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Remember Please! 


Wrigley’s gum is made by the 
largest chewing gum factories 
in the world. It is absolutely 
clean and wholesome. Protected 
by the waxed, sealed package. 
The biggest 5 cents’ worth of 
beneficial pleasure you can buy! 


Have You Kiddies 
At Home? 


Write for free copy of ‘‘Wrigley’s 

Mother Goose”—a quaint book of 

28 pages handsomely lithographed 

in colors. Endless amusement. 
Address 


Wn. Wrigley Jr. Co. 


Kesner Building, CHICAGO 














Comprising &a Green Stamps and Hamilton Coupons, places a gen- 
erous and easy economy within reach of American working men and 
their families. It stands for an actual and important saving of the 
family income. The stamps are a bona fide Discount, gladly given to 
cash buyers by progressive merchants throughout this country and 
Hamilton Coupons are a gift from the manufacturers who pack them 
with their products. If you are not saving JAC Stamps and Hamilton 
Coupons, start today. You can save good money. 


Your Stamps or Coupons are DH. Premium Stores through: 
ready money in nearly 600 * out the United States. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 
THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 


GEORGE B. CALDWELL, President 


2 West Forty-Fifth Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Are You True To Yourself? 





Study that question. Read it again. 
and union principles, don’t you? 


O YOU know that the UNION 
LABEL is one of the biggest things 
with unions? Just think what the label 


meanst It isan indication that the goods ° 


bearing it have been made under condi- 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows 
that the makers of those goods are pay- 
ing the union scale, and otten more. It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- 
ciples and benefits YOU. 

Remember success for one helps for 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with 
your brother workers in the clothing in- 
dustry by demanding the union label on 


It’s important to YOU ! 
And you work under union conditions—earn your 
wages asa unionist and help boost the cause. 


. 





You believe in unions 


VERY time you buy goods with the 

label, you strike a blow at unfair 
manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
workhouses. You help wipe out the 
products made by NON-UNION people 
—people who are working against 
YOU. 

Think, talk, and push union labeled 
products. You owe it to yourself—for 
your own benefit! Make the union label 
as important as the price of an article. 
Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
workers. Uplift the good cause and you 
uplift the welfare of yourself and your 


all vour clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, i family. 





WATCH OUT FOR THESE UNION LABELS: 














The above label is stam on 
Collars and Cuffs 


























The above label is placed on clothing 
made to your order 

















The above label is placed on Ready-to-Wear 
clothing, shirts, overalls and other 
workingmen’s clothing 


_ UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House 


nd 


w New York 
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If a Giant Cut the Wires 


Suppose all telephones were silent, There would not be time enough 


and that for forty-eight hours you to do the things we are accustomed 
could not even call a telephone ex- __ to do, and social as well as business 
change anywhere in the Bell System life would be paralyzed. 
to ask what the trouble was! Such a condition is almost incon- 
— s busi hich ld ceivable. The Bell System has devel- 
a oped telephone service to the highest 
prevail—with personal visits and mes- degree of usefulness and made it #0 
—~ substituted re instant reliable that its availability is never 
i wen & rg a questioned. It has connected cities, 
“ld feshio, at gees mage ; WEhevery towns and the remotest places from 
a sc oo. ennatt te cont, end hes cue te 


tion pressed into service and all of them people the advantages of nation-wide 
combined unable to carry the load. telephone facilities. 


The instant contact of merchantwith Plans are made, buildings built and 
customer, of physician with patient, of businesses run with Bell Service taken 
friend with friend, would be severed; for granted,and yet we have to imagine 
the business man and the housewife what it would mean to be entirely with- 
would lose the minutes and hours the out telephones before the great value 
telephone saves them. Theeconomic _ of this ever-present service can really 
loss would be incalculable. be appreciated. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy One System Universal Service 
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